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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
. it will increase.”—President Roosevelt 
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LIBERTY SHIPS 


Job-—<«2 emergency cargo ships now being built for the “Liberty Fleet” of U. S. 


Maritime Commission. 


= 
Size — measuring 425 feet in length, 57 feet in beam and 37 feet in depth, each 
ship requires approximately 3,000 tons of steel. Steel being produced and rolled by 


Bethlehem, ships being built by Bethlehem. 


® 
T imme — construction of 12 new ways and rebuilding of 4 existing ways started at 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Yard March 30, 1941. First keel laid April 30, 1941. First 


emergency ship launched September 27, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for the production of steel 


and finished steel products for ships, buildings, and other defense matériel. 
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Conserve Vital Oil and Gasolene 
with these Cities Service Devices 
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Power Prove Your Car 
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Heat Prove Your 
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This scientific instrument was introduc- 
ed by Cities Service more than ten years 
ago. It quickly and accurately analyzes 
exhaust gases from an auto engine and 
shows how much gasolene is going to 
waste. Actual records show savings on 
oil and gasolene up to 30% resulting from 
its application. 


Home or Plant 


The Heat Prover is a special device de- 
veloped by Cities Service engineers for 
measuring the combustion efficiency of 
oil burners. Through the use of it both 
the home owner and the industrial 
plant can get full heating value from 
their fuel oils. 


Currently, our Government strongly 
is urging the voluntary conservation of 
petroleum, because of limited facilities 
for transporting crude oil from cen- 
ters of supply. It is therefore your pa- 


self considerable money on fuel bills as well. 


Find out now if these services are avail- 
able in your community. For full details, 
fill out the coupon below and get it in the 








triotic duty as a consumer to cooperate 
by doing everything you can to save 
oil and gasolene. 

And, by taking advan- 
tage of Cities Service 
Heat Prover and Po- 
wer Prover Services in 


mail tonight. 


por -c-- ail 


CITIES SERVICE CONSERVATION BUREAU 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 1326, New York City 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me full information on how Cities Service 
Power Prover and Heat Prover Services, (if available in 
my community), can help me reduce oil - gasolene con- 
sumption in my: 


your home or business, ee se ee 
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“You mean this talks 
to the boss?” 


— says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“ . 
Wex, it produces reports and records which answer a lot of 


his questions.” 
“Oh! Something like remote control, eh?” 


“Yes. But just the same, we'd never get all the statistics needed 
around here with our present force if we didn’t have these 
Nationa Analysis Machines.” 


“Statistics! That's a big word . . . and usually means big 
things.” 


“Tt does around here, too. Why, we analyze our payroll cost, 
our labor and material charges, our defense contracts, shipments 
by lines, sales by products and salesmen. . . .” 


“Never mind . . . that’s enough. I’m going down to the 
Nationa office to get the rest of the story.” 

















NVESTIGATE | ) 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


Machines 
Cash Registers ° Posting 

Sonk-Dookkooping Machines * Typewriting-Bookkeeping Mee 
Notional Postage Meter Machines 


° Check Writing and Signing Machines 
hines * Analysis Machines 





COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Wanted: A General Manager of De. 


fense. 


Priorities should be subordinated to 
sensible allocation. 


Good stocks shouldn’t go much lower. 


Save now to meet next year’s onerous 
tax payments. 


The right to work surely is as just as 
the right to strike. 


Commodity speculation is fraught with 
danger. 


John L. Lewis’ coal record is black. 


Soaring wages and food prices spell 
inflation. 


Washington still believes in economy 
for other people only. 


Ickes’ oil scare has gone up in smoke. 


Prediction: If Japan persists in her 
cockiness she will be knocked into a 


cocked hat. 


Buying between now and Christmas— 
and beyond—promises to be brisk. 


Advertising is the best antidote for 
business adversity. 


Suggestion: Have wives of top-notch 
workers christen new ships. 


“Licensing of industry” would mean 
100% control of industry. 


Isolationism was one thing in George 
Washington’s day; a very different 
thing today. 


“Must” legislation: A new Labor Law. 


“Should John L. Lewis dominate 
America’s domestic policy? We don't 
recall electing him.”—Donatp H. 
MYERS. 


Contributed: “Stalin is stallin’ Hitler's 
armies.” 


Work as much as possible; worry 4 
little as possible. 
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What's 
Ahead 


NEXT ISSUE promises to be one of the 
best FORECAST numbers the editors 
have been able to compile for some 
time. An interview with BERNARD 
BakuCH on INFLATION will lead off 
the list. As Chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board in World War No. 1 
he mobilized this country’s economic 
resources so effectively that Adolph 
Hitler frankly imitated the pattern then 
set. J. K. Lasser, C. P. A. and author 
of the popular book “Your Corpora- 
tion Tax,” will have an article on 
THE TRENDS IN TaxaTION. He will try 
to look ahead into the new tax bill and 
shed light on what everybody can ex- 
pect in the way of new and increased 
levies. B. C. Forses will do a little 
looking ahead on general business and 
financial affairs; WiLt1AmM F. Brooks 
will do another piece on the muddled 
international picture; GENE Ross will 
try to lift the curtains of confusion on 
the Washington scene; and JosepH D. 
GoopMAN will again analyze and fore- 
cast the investment field. 


ewe 


The mail man was almost overwhelmed 
by the last day rush of entries in 
ForBES contest for the best papers on 
“Why ADVERTISING SHOULD BE MAtn- 
TAINED Durinc Scarcity.” From all 
over the country entries arrived from 
executives, housewives, advertising 
managers, laboring men and people in. 
nearly every other classification. The 
judges will be digging into the pile 
immediately and it is hoped that the 
Winners can be announced in the Jan. 
l issue. 


x *k * 


As soon as we can we're going to bring 
you a new article by J. C. FurNAs on 
Tae Super-MarKet Basket. This 
well-known writer, who scared the day- 
lights out of a lot of reckless drivers 
with “Anp SuppEN DeaTH,” has turned 
his powerful typewriter loose on an 
appraisal of the super-market situa- 
tion, which John Guernsey of the U. S. 
Census of Business recently called “the 
astest-growing, basically sound devel- 
‘pment in the history of retail distribu- 
tion,” —THE Epirors. 
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AN INVITATION 
TO You... 


Won't you try the new Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machine in your office with your 
own operator without any obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the Underwood 
Sundstrand will do for you in your business . . . 
how it will speed up your work and cut your 
figuring costs. This simple ten-key machine that 
is so easy to operate—adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides with amazing speed and accuracy. 

Why not telephone or write today ? 
Adding Machine Division . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
Coton Paper, Rilsons Sad other Sapp». One Pork Aronoe, New 


York, N. ¥. . . . Sales and Service Everywhere . . . Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 








EYES ON THE 
WORK ... NOT ON 
THE KEYBOARD 
Watch the operator tap out figures 
on the Underwood Sundstrand. 
See the fingers of ber right band 
flash over the condensed keyboard. 
She doesn’t look at the keyboard, 
ber eyes follow the work! There 
is no beadswing...and that 
means faster, more accurate work. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


4 ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE y 
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CONGRESSMEN, PLEASE Norte 


For many, many years I have enjoyed read. 
ing Forses and get great inspiration from 
your writings, as well as many good ideas 
from your many splendid articles. 

I have been very much interested in the 
last paragraph of the first column on page 
26 of the Nov. 1 issue, which reads: 

“My advice to every youth, every employee, 
every junior executive, is: Spare no effort to 
make yourself more useful to your superiors, 
Don’t bother about hours, about overtime. Nor 
about immediate remuneration. Do more, and 
eventually you will receive more, more mon- 
ey, more recognition, more responsibilities, 
Concentrate on doing and the collecting will 
take care of itself.” 

That is a message which should be brought 
to the attention of every member of Con. 
gress, as well as to the attention of every 
employer and every employee in the nation, 

Under existing Wage and Hour Laws of 
the United States, young men and young 
women are discouraged in learning how to 
make themselves more valuable, about learn- 
ing how to make their services worth more 
to their employer. Today the first thought in 
the minds of the greatest number of em- 
ployees is how much will I get for how little 
I do. 

Something needs to be done to bring about 
an amendment to the existing Wage and 
Hour Law so that it will be possible for 
men and women to be privileged to spend 
extra time and put forth extra effort in order 
to qualify themselves to make more money. 
As it is now, they are led to believe that 
they are to receive more money and do less. 

I do hope you will keep up the splendid 
record you have always made and will find 
some way to impress the leaders of this na- 
tion how to correct this great injustice to the 
young people of today—CoLeman W. Ros- 
ERTS, president, Carolina Motor Club, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Havinc Goop TIME 
Keep up the good fight. I enjoy reading 


about the ruination of America by the new 


order.—C. A. Wattace, Atlanta, Ga. 


WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


Forses Magazine is authority for the state- 
ment that the Army has commandeered or 
purchased the supply of dentists’ emery discs 
in the country, of which there was a supply 
large enough to take care of the needs of 
an army of 50 million men. As a result den- 
tists all over the country are unable to pur- 
chase new discs and are obliged to use old, 
worn out ones on hand. This is merely an 
example of the extravagances indulged in by 
the government which already has on hand 
or order, supplies of materials, food, cloth 
ing and other necessities that will last for 
several years. I recall that in the last World 
War the War Department ordered something 
like one and a half million horse halters for 
150,000 horses. Many can see little rhyme 
reason in much that is now being done in 
the name of national defense. Waste and ¢ 
travagance seem to be the watch words of 
the day.—ConcrEssMAN Harotp KNUTSON, 
in the Virginia (Minn.) Enterprise. 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 














Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


How Lawmakers Can Commit Suicide 


The surest way for Federal lawmakers to commit 
suicide would be to command taxpayers to pay next 
year both 1941 and 1942 levies. There will be resent- 
ment enough among the myriads of individuals and 
families who find themselves forced to pay stiff income 
taxes next March on this year’s earnings. To pile on 
top of that still heavier 1942 imposts and compel pay- 
ment each month next year would so infuriate voters 
that those lawmakers endorsing such action would be 
almost certain to suffer defeat when seeking re-elec- 
tion next November. 

Washington reported the other day that the latest 
$7,000,000,000 the President wants for national de- 
fense would send the total defense authorizations and 
appropriations above $67,000,000,000. The ordinary 
reader probably drew a deep breath. But $67,000,000,- 
000 is incomprehensible—even to the world’s Number 
One Spender, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Very different, however, would almost every citizen 
and family react if commanded to pay next year in- 
come taxes for two years, taxes far more burdensome 
than any ever before inflicted. A million deaths on the 
Russian front register less than one death in our own 
family. So with multi-billion-dollar governmental 
spending. But our own pocket nerve still is extremely 
sensitive. Not only so, but if all the proposed taxes 
were enacted by Congress, countless breadwinners 
would simply be unable to pay them and pay all their 
household bills, especially as the cost of living is 
steadily soaring. 

Let our Federal lawmakers ponder these facts. Then 
they are hardly likely to incur such political suicide. 


* 


Backbone sends a man to the front. 
* 


Our Next War Aid Abroad 


This writer shrinks from contemplating transporting 
another Expeditionary Force of one-two-three million 
of our finest young manhood to fight on foreign fronts 
—unless Japan starts sinking our ships and forces us 
into war with her. What form is our next aid to Brit- 
ain, Russia, China, likely to take? 

From what I can gather, next to greatly expanded 


~~ 


shipments of materiel, the supreme need is, and in- 
creasingly will be, for American workers skilled in 
repairing American aircraft, American tanks, Ameri- 
can guns and other delicate American products figur- 
ing prominently in the fighting. 

Already we have had calls for highly skilled tech- 
nicians. The prospect is that more and more will be 
requested. What should be our response? 

At this stage, since we have not declared war, arti- 
sans, whether enrolled or not enrolled in our armed 
forces, should not be compelled to serve in foreign 
lands. It would be more in harmony with the way we 
do things in this democracy for the Government to 
call for volunteers. And generous inducement should 
be offered: not only attractive pay, but adequate pro- 
vision for dependents in case of casualties. 

Britain, Russia, China have enough men to man all 
their enginery of war. But they have not enough men 
possessing enough skill to keep in condition all the 
mounting precision equipment we are furnishing them. 


* 


Difficulties winnow wheat from chaff. 
* 


Sales Efforts to Be Maintained 


I have been mingling with advertising managers 
and with advertising agency executives, recently in 
joint convention. The situation is this: Sales efforts, 
including full-volume advertising, are to be main- 
tained, at least for several months. After that, the 
policy of many companies will be determined by con- 
ditions and prospects. Some successful organizations 
have already decided to keep their products promi- 
nently in front of the public “during the duration” 
regardless of what Washington may or may not do. 
They are looking ahead to what will have to be faced 
after the war-order boom bursts. Some managements 
are not so longsighted. 

On balance, a rational attitude rules. 


Best Christmas Gifts 


Companies, institutions, firms and other employers 
who distribute Christmas gifts to their people should 
seriously consider substituting defense savings cer- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PREPAREDNESS! 

That is our watchword in Chevro- 
let. 

We have been sleeplessly preparing 
not only for the drastically different 
conditions curtailed production is 
bringing, but for post-war conditions. 

Happily, months ago we foresaw 
that the Government’s all-out defense 
program would lead to severe reduc- 
tion of automobile output. Therefore, 
we have been forming and shaping 
plans all along since then. 

Especially have we devoted atten- 
tion to solidifying our dealer organ- 
ization. Whereas some other com- 
panies have gone in heavily for ex- 
panding their number of dealers, we 
have concentrated on scientifically re- 
ducing the quantity and on fortifying 
those retained. Chevrolet has 8,359 
dealers today, against 10,054 eight 
years ago. This policy has paid our 
dealers, has made a Chevrolet fran- 
chise more valuable. 

Now that the supply of new cars 
is being cut more than 50%, this 
policy is proving even a greater god- 
send than we could foresee when we 
inaugurated it eight years ago. 

It is simple arithmetic: Chevrolet 
will find it easier to take care of 8,359 
dealers than it would have been to take 
care of 10,054 dealers. In_ other 
words, there will be more cars per 
dealer during the next 12 months than 
if we had had to ration output to a 
larger number of dealers. 

I picture, in my own mind, the in- 
dustry’s automobile dealers as having 
been cast on a raft in mid-ocean, with 
the responsibility of saving them from 
being swept away by waves of bank- 
ruptcy, and of bringing them safely to 
shore, up to manufacturers. Chevrolet 
doubtless will experience some casual- 
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ties. But we are confident that we are 
in a position to do a superior job, 
especially as we have so effectively ad- 
vised our dealers that they have 
learned to have confidence in our ad- 
vice and guidance. 


DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 


We do not want, however, to min- 
imize the difficulties that lie ahead. 

We do not want our dealers to be- 
come obsessed by the notion that, be- 
cause their shipments of new cars will 
be at least halved, no selling efforts 
will be necessary. Quite the opposite. 

What are some of the obstacles 
which will have to be overcome? 
Among others, these: 

Higher prices. 

Higher excess taxes. 

Higher income taxes. 

New and restricted financing terms. 

Absorption into service of 1,500,000 
young men, many of whom would 
have been prospects for either new or 
used cars. 

Widespread skepticism over so-called 
“substituted” materials. 

The Government’s impending ban 
on certain “shiny” metals heretofore 
used so freely and effectively to beau- 
tify appearances. 

Chevrolet has conducted such won- 
derful research work that we can con- 
scientiously say that the 1942 models 
are the best cars we have ever built. 
Nobody need have the slightest qualms 
as to its quality, efficiency. durability. 
All our dealers know this, but they 
must convince the public, must dis- 
abuse the minds of any prospects who 
may have been misled by something 
they have read or heard. 

You ask me to specify what dealers 
should do in order to keep their finan- 
cial position sound. 


HOW TO SELL 


By WILLIAM E. HOLLER. 


General Sales Manager of Chevrolet 


In an interview with B. C. Forbes 


First: Every automobile dealer 
throughout the country should recog. 
nize the importance of maintaining 
established new car and truck prices. 
Real selling will market all the limited 
supplies available without resorting to 
devices which would merely reduce net 
profit. 

Second: There is great room for in- 
proving the financial showing in the 
used-car division. It has always in- 
curred losses, sometimes quite heavy 
losses. Scarcity of new cars and the 
higher prices now ruling for them will 
broaden demand for used cars. Not 
only should dealers refrain from mak- 
ing unduly generous allowances for 
turn-ins, but they should take pains to 
put every used car in their possession 
into tip-top shape through thoroughly 
overhauling it, replacing worn parts 
where necessary, and through repaint- 


A super salesman, Holler # 
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“UNQUESTIONABLY the most aggressive and _intelli- 
gent sales organization in the world.” That is how 
the head of the largest industrial enterprise on earth, 
Chairman A. P. Sloan of General Motors, describes 
the force commanded by William E. Holler, General 
Sales Manager of Chevrolet. Under his brilliant lead- 
ership, Chevrolet dealers, in somewhat less than eight 
years, have marketed the stupendous total of 20,226,- 
411 cars and trucks: 5,713,295 new passenger cars, 
1,439,007 new trucks, 13,074,109 used cars. 


Since Bill Holler took the sales helm, Chevrolet 
has led the entire automotive field in seven years 
out of eight. A physical giant, he works seven days 


a week. He contacts at least once every year every 
dealer in every part of the continent, covers more 
than 25,000 miles a year by rail, road and plane, al- 
most always during the night, leaving him free to ad- 
dress two or more meetings of dealers and salesmen 
each day—he is an extraordinary generator of en- 
thusiasm, confidence, go-gettingness. 

Asked how he can stand such strenuosity year after 
year, he smilingly replied: “No man need break down 
as long as he is on top of his job. If he ceases to push 
his business and it pushes him, that’s different. . . . 
My work is my pleasure.” His methods win results— 
and win the nationwide army of men enjoying his 
dynamic, constructive leadership. 





—B. C. F. 











r ing and sprucing up its appearance. 
4 Even if it may not be found feasible 
ig to make a net profit in this end of 
s. the business, at least it can, by diligent 
d effort, cease to be anything like the 
to drain it too often has been in the past. 
et Third: Every salesman should be 

trained to dig up servicing business. 
n- Particularly is it important to obtain 
ne all the servicing of the car the dealer 
n- represents. This makes for retention of 
ry customers, minimizes the opportunity 
ne for competitors to wean them away. 
ill Fourth: Trucks are so essential, not 
ot solely for defense, but for the func- 
k- tioning of our economy, that, accord- 
or ing to the present outlook, production 
to will not be curtailed nearly as dras- 






on tically as passenger-car production. 
ly At least light trucks are used in every 
rts community—grocers, butchers, bak- 





ers, plumbers, painters, carpenters, al- 











































































































Toller "ucts at his finger tips 





most all local businesses depend upon 
delivery trucks, while they are also 
needed and employed very extensively 
by farmers. Alert dealers will develop 
truck sales and services to the limit. 
Here is another potential source of 
increased income. 

Fifth: Every expense item should be 
gone over with a finetooth comb, with 
a view to eliminating every source of 
waste—and, if total turnover declines, 
cutting down overhead. 

Sixth: Where gas or tires, or both, 
are sold, the importance of redoubled 
efforts to please customers and win 
new ones should be brought home to 
all attendants. Cheerful courtesy and 
outstanding efficiency can work won- 
ders. 


MANAGERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


The new conditions and their after- 
math impose three vital responsibili- 
ties upon every sales manager. I would 
summarize them thus: 

1. To lead and direct his wholesale 
and retail organizations from the 1941 
aggressive selling and advertising 
campaign—to increase sales and to 
build up volume and _ position—-over 
to an emergency defense era of pri- 
orities and curtailment which (it has 
already been announced) will restrict 
the automotive industry to 50% or 
less of its 1941 production. 

This necessitates a complete shift 
in plans and policies. The wholesale 
and retail selling organizations will be 
required to revamp not only their 
thinking but their actual operations 
in the period we are now entering. We 
face an entirely different set of condi- 
tions under which sales managers 
and salesmen must operate from now 
on. 
2. The farsighted sales organiza- 


tion will immediately convert its ef- 
forts to a dual program which will 
embrace management and merchandis- 
ing, which will assure the maximum of 
gross profit on each individual deal. 
so that “profit leaks” created by severe 
competitive conditions can be reduced 
to the very minimum. 

This management and merchandis- 
ing effort must embrace the equitable 
distribution of a greatly restricted pro- 
duction to all sections of the United 
States so that all retailers representing 
the manufacturer will obtain their fair 
share of the product that is available 
under priorities and curtailment. It 
will mean that sales departments must 
readjust their distribution programs 
so that every retail dealer will be as- 
sured his fair share of the goods as 
they become available each month. 

After that has been done, the far- 
sighted sales manager will be busily 
planning and working to formulate 
policies which will assure his manufac- 
turer of an organization of retail out- 
lets after the emergency is over. It is 
tacitly admitted by the thinking lead- 
ers of the industry that there will be 
a severe casualty list, as far as retail 
outlets are concerned, because of the 
curtailed output. The sales manager 
who is determined to reduce this to 
the minimum will organize now. 

3. To prepare for the preservation 
of retail sales and service outlets for 
the post-war period, when defense 
projects will be liquidated and excess 
plant capacities, machinery and men 
will be idle through lack of civilian 
supply and consumer sales—which will 
take up the enormous space now occu- 
pied for national defense. 

Everyone realizes that some day 
this emergency will be over, that some 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Co-operate—or Else? 


L) . . . . . 
Here’s one man’s honest appraisal of the situation confronting business 


and government leaders in Washington as defense pot begins real boiling 


“WHAT'S THE USE of talking to those 
fellows in Washington anyhow? They 
don’t pay any attention to what you 
tell them nohow—even though you 
have been in the widget industry for 
30 years. Most of them admit they 
hardly even heard of it until a few 
months ago.” 

More than a few harassed business 
men have uttered some such dirge of 
discouragement in recent months. It 
has been voiced, not only by those who 
have hated the New Deal so long and 
so hard as to make co-operation with 
it necessitate an emotional miracle, but 
also by many fair-minded industrialists 
after trying to “get somewhere” in sane 
protection of civilian production or en- 
try into war contracts. 

Unquestionably, a number of busi- 
ness men have had what can be de- 
scribed only as “a fine pushing 
around” while trying to co-ordinate 
their practical industrial knowledge 
with the ever-changing needs of a de- 
fense program whose administration is 
falling more and more into the hands 
of men whose economic philosophy 
differs basically from that of the aver- 
age business executive. 

This difference in economic philos- 
ophy might perhaps be very roughly 
described as rugged individualism vs. 
collective operation—with every con- 
ceivable shade of concept and opinion 
existing between the two extremes. 


COLLECTIVE IDEA GAINS 


There is no blinking the fact that the 
collective operationists have been gain- 
ing in power and authority ever since 
1932; that they have gained ground in 
every test of strength regarding admin- 
istration of the defense program; and 
that there are increasing rather than 
diminishing chances for continuance of 
their controls should the current emer- 
gency last for several years. 





Norman G. SHDLE is Automotive Editor of 
Forses. 
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By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Under such circumstances, what use 
is there for business men to keep on 
“talking to those fellows in Washing- 
ton”—except when forced to do so by 
ukase or order? 

A realistic view forces the terse an- 
swer: “Plenty of use.” 

Wishful thinking has continued to 
sugar-coat one vital fact in the minds 
of a good many industrialists: 

Until further notice, Washington is 





This article describes current 
industry-government relations 
as the writer believes they are 
—not as he thinks they ought 
to be. It grows out of many 
months of intimate observance 
of industrialists in Washing- 
ton during the current emer- 
gency—and of government of- 
ficials’ reaction to those indus- 
trialists. The facts outlined 
herein will not be news to 
many, but it is doubtful if 
they have ever been presented 
so clearly and forcefully by a 
man who knows the situation. 











judge, jury, prosecuting attorney and 
general manager so far as American 
industry is concerned. For all practical 
purposes, industrialists who want to 
maintain any important say-so about 
the operation of their plants and poli- 
cies can do so only via Washington. 
Where any high degree of industrial 
executive power remains in a business 
today, one of two conditions exists: 
Either (a) the heads of the given 
company have established a working 
liaison with the needs and desires of 
the government, or (b) the government 


hasn’t really gotten around to that com- - 


pany or industry yet. 
Those are plain facts upon which in- 


dustry might as well determine its at- 
titude toward Washington. Bluntly 
stated, it means: Find some way to co- 
operate, or gradually lose freedom of 
action in operation of your private en- 
terprise. 

Much of the feeling of complete 
frustration that envelops many busi- 
ness men after running in and out of 
Washington “Office-of . . .” doors 
grows out of their idea that Washing. 
ton should be at least as much inter- 
ested in doing something for business 
as business should be in doing some- 
thing for Washington. Right or wrong 
—for good or for ill—that simply is 
not the case. Most government men— 
New Dealers and dollar-a-year men 
alike—have their minds focused al- 
most exclusively on one thing: Getting 
the defense job done. Only incidentally 
are they interested in the effects of that 
job on individual private operations— 
and only to the extent that harm to the 
particular private operation might in- 
directly kick-back to hinder the defense 


program. 


NO GREAT DIFFERENCES 


Charged with similar responsibilities 
for defense, the attitude of most busi- 
ness men might be about the same as 
that of current Washington officials. 
That is indicated by the attitude of 
leading business men who have been 
and are charged with such responsi- 
bilities. Despite newspaper headlines to 
the contrary, no great difference of 
opinion ever existed between OPM Di- 
rector General W. S. Knudsen and OPA 
Administrator Leon Henderson about 
the extent to which automobile produc- 
tion should be cut. There were serious 
differences as to how, when and by 
whom—but business man No. 1 and 
New Dealer par excellence both sought 
and co-operated in achieving large re- 
ductions. 

There aren’t any sadists in Washing: 
ton. No responsible New Dealer is try- 
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ing to harm industry just to see it 
squirm. Men of small minds and small 
experience occupy posts of power in 
some instances, but, generally speaking, 
the minds are far larger than the ex- 
perience. And in that fact lies the pos- 
sibility for establishment of practical 
liaison by industrialists—provided the 
industrialist recognizes it as his task 
to break down the unquestioned bar- 
riers of suspicion which exist between 
New Deal administrators and business 
men in general. It is unfair that so 
heavy a part of the load of establishing 
confidence should be on the business 
man, but it does rest there because the 
power rests with the government ad- 
ministrators. 


EXPECT THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Both defense administrators and bus- 
iness men, so far, often expect the im- 
possible of human nature—chiefly be- 
cause that impossible needs to be 
achieved for defense. Government offi- 
cials continue to be amazed at the bus- 
iness man who—when presented with 
facts about materials shortages— 
doesn’t voluntarily go the limit on sub- 
stitutions and reductions in use with- 
out waiting for official orders from 
Washington. The truly tremendous 
savings in critical materials effected by 
the automobile makers throughout 
1942 models is accepted by OPM ofhi- 
cials as an excellent but to-be-expected 
achievement, while the mere reduction 
instead of elimination of those materi- 
als from bright work on the 1942 cars 
pending an OPM order for removal 
sticks in official minds as a large black 
mark against the industry. This despite 
the fact that OPM promised the indus- 
try such an order (to forestall any 
chance for competitive advantage of 
one maker over another) some two or 
three months before it actually was 
issued. 


DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


OPM response to industry’s urge for 
elimination of some critical materials 
in non-military Army and Navy pur- 
chases before the civilian industry be 
severely shut down by shortages is 
something like this: 

“OK, we are going to get action of 
this kind from the military as soon as 
we can. (Beginning a few weeks ago, 
in fact, all non-military Army and 
Navy contracts are being submitted to 
OPM’s Conservation Section for a crit- 
ical materials “strip-tease” before issu- 
ance.) But in the meantime, we must 
be 100% sure that defense require- 
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ments are met. If there is to be any 
overstocking of critical materials, it is 
far better that it should be on defense 
than on civilian projects. Inadvertent 
unfairness to civilian industry may re- 
sult in severe hardships temporarily, 
but unfairness to the military might 
mean that we would end up with our 
having no civilian industry except un- 
der Herr Hitler’s control.” 

Obviously, the right answer to such 
questions is a matter of degree. Indus- 
try and government differences come 
about largely as regards the degree. 
But the cold fact remains that the de- 
cision will be made by the government 
—from its point of view. That’s the 
law right now. Consequently, industry 
can participate in that decision effec- 
tively only to the extent that it is able 
to approach the problem first from the 
Government's viewpoint and secondly 
from its own individual viewpoint. 

Despite daily reiteration by govern- 
ment spokesmen, based on government 
studies, industrialists sincerely con- 
tinue to question the extent of material 
shortages in many categories. Enough 
holes have been found in certain gov- 
ernment statistics to cast considerable 
doubt on the acuteness of some short- 
ages. Obviously sound statistics are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain, and main- 
tain. Here again, however, the govern- 


‘ment unquestionably is going to play 


safe from a military standpoint. “When 
in doubt, don’t chew up the material 
for other than immediately necessary 
civilian goods.” That seems certain to 
be the watchword, with strong empha- 
sis on the “immediately.” 


SHORTAGES FOR 1942 


Only a few days ago, government 
spokesmen officially told the Engineers 
Defense Board and the Technical Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences that: 

Current shortage of steel scrap 
may result in a smaller output of 
steel in 1942 than in 1941; 

Limitations in the ferro-chrome 
supply will limit the types of steel 
available for defense orders; 

Vanadium supply in 1942 will 
be 1,850,000 lbs. short of de- 
mand; 

Even molybdenum—the only 
alloying element we thought we 
had in profusion—cannot be sup- 
plied in sufficient volume to meet 
1942 consumption needs . . . the 
lack estimated to be about 6,000,- 
000 lbs.; 

Next year we will need 14,000,- 


000 tons of alloy steel—which 
probably will not be enough for 
defense needs alone; 

Copper—the high-spot shortage 
situation at the moment—cannot 
be supplied in sufficient volume 
for 1942 defense needs alone, de- 
spite maximum increased produc- 
tion efforts currently under way; 
the quickest current hope for 
more copper lies in conservation 
and return of scrap; 

Nickel—with vast expansions 
in mining and refining which will 
become effective late in 1942— 
continues short; negotiations are 
under way with the U. S. Mint to 
see about chances of taking the 
nickel out of nickels (although 
such action would require an act 
of Congress) ; 

Zinc may be available for a 
majority of civilian needs next 
year—provided military demands 
are not stepped up too much in 
the meantime. 


METAL OUT FOR CIVILIANS 


All of which, in the eyes of one of 
the nation’s leading metallurgists, adds 
up to saying that, so far as civilian 
industry is concerned, the time has 
passed when there is much use talking 
about finding any metal substitutes for 
metal. From here on, he says, we are 
faced with either (a) finding a non- 
metallic substitute, or (b) reducing the 
consumption. 

These, and similar discouraging and 
distressing estimates of our current ma- 
terials situation, many well-informed 
industrialists continue to refuse to ac- 
cept at face value as to accuracy. The 
writer of this article is in no position 
to argue the merits of this current run- 
ning controversy between industry and 
government. He is, however, con- 
strained to reiterate the thesis earlier 
stated: 

Currently, the government is judge, 
jury, prosecuting attorney and general 
manager so far as American industry 
is concerned. If government officials 
believe these figures, their actions will 
be guided accordingly. The influence 
of industry on action—as regards ma- 
terials or almost anything else—must 
be exerted through government off- 
cials. In that way alone can private en- 
terprise remain private in reality—and 
maintain sufficient hold on the course 
of its own operations to insure reestab- 
lishment of firm private initiative and 
control after the current emergency has 
passed. 
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Spencer of the Ozarks 


Young Kansan’s dream brings $182,500,000 defense plants to hills 


and may mean the founding of an after-war chemical industry there 


BILLION-DOLLAR “shots” of defense 
funds into industry are producing 
many economic and social changes in 
America. 

Important and picturesque is the 
one in the peaceful Ozark Mountain 
region, tucked strategically in the 
geographic bosom of the nation. 

The serenity of that Shepherd of 
the Hills country, about which Harold 
Bell Wright wrote, is broken by the 
coming of a family of explosive plants 
to draw upon the vast mineral re- 
sources of the mountain empire join- 
ing the corners of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Four big munitions plants there, to 
cost a minimum of $182,500,000, 
have been approved by the Govern- 
ment, contracts signed and construc- 
tion started. 

That midland industrialization is a 
caprice of the fabulous armament pro- 
gram only as to its timing and the 
use to which the great new plants will 
be put. 

After the emergency “these indus- 
trial monsters being created for war 
goods” will be changed over quickly 
to make plastics, synthetic gasoline 
and other chemical products, in the 
opinion of Kenneth A. Spencer, geolo- 
gist, engineer and mine operator. 


A DREAM COME TRUE 


And Spencer, still in his 30's, is the 
man responsible for the whole thing. 

A chemical industry in the mineral- 
rich section, with a chain of plants, 
was Spencer’s dream before defense 
came into the picture. As a geologist 
he had appraised the storehouse of 
natural resources. As an engineer he 
had projected his factories on blue- 
prints. As a business executive he had 
a financing plan. 

Then along came the war and the 
dream, figures, data, blueprints—even 
Spencer himself—were encompassed. 





Joun WituraMs is on the editorial staff of 
the Kansas City Star. 
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KENNETH A. SPENCER 


The Government took them and him 
over, lock, stock and barrel. 

It didn’t displease him. He was 
doing something for his Government 
and his section of the country at the 
same time. Work would be provided 
for about 15,000 people in the first 
four plants. And, undoubtedly, it was 
the quickest way to realize his original 
dream. 

“It is a well-known fact that the 
smokeless powder experience of the 
du Pont people in the last war led them 
directly into the plastic industry,” he 
reassured his associates and himself. 

Can a chemical industry be devel- 
oped in the Southwest? 

That question was popped at 
Spencer more than a year ago at New 
York when he went there, bubbling 
over with his idea, to discuss the pos- 
sibility of explosive plants and com- 
mercial conversion. 

“Granted you have all the natural 
resources, what in the world would 
you do for chemical engineers and 
management way out in Kansas?” 


asked the chief engineer of one of the 
country’s largest chemical companies, 

Spencer proposed to put his key 
chemical plant, producing anhydrous 
ammonia, nitric acid and ammonium 
nitrate, in the southeast corner of that 
State. 

In the conference room with the 
questioner and Spencer were Dr. Ed- 
ward Weidlein, director of the Mellon 
Institute and now chief chemical ad- 
visor to OPM; Dr. Ernest Reid, in 
charge of research and engineering 
for Union Carbon & Carbide Co., also 
of the OPM chemical section, and 
John Brentlinger, director of indus- 
trial chemistry for the du Pont com- 
pany. 

They grinned. All three are native 
Kansans. 

Back in 1925 Spencer was getting 
his master’s degree in geology at the 
University of Kansas, where he also 
earned some repute as a heavyweight 
boxer. He had completed also the 
university's course in mining engineer- 
ing. 

THE PLAN TAKES SHAPE 


His father, Charles F. Spencer, 
Pittsburgh, Kan., operator of coal 
properties in Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, and his grand- 
father had been coal mining men. But 
since the first Spencer dug coal for 
fuel, 9,000 by-products had come from 
the laboratories to fire the imagina- 
tion of the geologist. 

When he went to work the day after 
graduation in his father’s Pittsburg 
(Kansas) & Midway Coal Mining Co., 
his mind was thinking of by-products 
industries. 

The years went by, but in 1935 his 
vision began to take shape. He or- 
ganized the Mineral Products Co., and 
became its president. He built a plant 
following a process he had developed 
to recover pyrite, which Spencers be- 
fore him had looked upon as coal- 
mine refuse. Pyrite is used to make 
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sulphuric acids. The plant has been 
jn successful operation since that time. 

Still to be built is a sister plant to 
convert the pyrite into sulphuric acids. 
Spencer sells it to chemical plants for 
the processing, but the acid plant, too, 
may come with the government pro- 
gram, as sulphuric acid is an im- 
portant basic chemical in the manu- 
facturing of explosives. 

In 1936, the young mine operator 
became president of the Osage Coal 
Co., which operated a strip mine near 
Ottawa, Ill., and vice-president and 
general manager of the Spencer 
family’s big company, the Pittsburg 
& Midway. Executive duties were be- 
ing piled on his shoulders. 

The companies managed by Spen- 
cer, in 1940, produced 1,335,000 tons 
of coal and 175,000 tons of coke, plus 
the by-products. 

In 1938, he helped organize the 
Midwest Radiant Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 
of which he is vice-president in charge 
of production. That company operates 
two by-product coke plants and a large 
strip mine in Illinois. 


AN ARSENAL FOR DEMOCRACY 


But increasing management and 
financial duties did not swerve the 
young geologist from his industrial 
vision, largely due to his intimate as- 
sociation with Dr. L. C. Heckert, head 
of the physical science department of 
the Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg. Dr. Heckert inspired the 
rising mine operator to dig not only 
for coal with monster shovels, but for 
the realization of his university-days’ 
dreams. 

They worked together, building pa- 
per industries and reducing the geo- 


their calculations is the United States 
geographic survey report that the area 
is underlain by 53,000,000,000 tons 
of coal. On top of that, the Ozark 
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mountains slope down to where the 
Tri-State (Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma) 
lead, zinc and coal fields start. 

The fields are a part of the moun- 
tain structure and are grouped gen- 
erally into the Ozark empire from 
where most of the labor is drawn. 

When the “all-out” call came the 
Kansan recast his region in the role 
of the “powder magazine for the ar- 
senal of democracy.” It took only a 
few amendments to his scheme for a 
commercial industry. 


APPEALS TO WASHINGTON 


Into a bulging bag went the revised 
specifications—scores of pages of high- 
ly technical data and drawings—and 
down to Washington went the young 
miner from his operating headquarters 
in Kansas City. At the OPM chemical 
section and at the ordnance depart- 
ment he met chemical engineers. 

They had had their worries with 
politicians soliciting war industries for 
their constituents, and Spencer and his 
brief case were refreshing changes. On 
top of the pile of technical matter he 
had written a page which he called 
an “introduction” to his plan. It read: 

“There is no other area within the 
safe interior of the United States where 
all of the raw materials and facilities 
to produce strategic munitions, smoke- 
less powder, T.N.T. and ammonium 
nitrate (used in aerial bombs) are 
concentrated within a given small area. 

“Starting from zero, these all-im- 
portant munitions could be more eco- 
nomically and quickly produced than 
at any other point within the interior 
of America. 

“The area eagerly awaits the ‘all- 
out’ signal to start production of 
powder—is waiting only on approval 
from Washington. Time is an all-im- 
portant factor. 

“Upon command to proceed, those 
charged with the responsibility will 
find in the area construction mate- 





rials on hand, power facilities stand- 
ing idle, which can be put to work at 
once, and explosives may be delivered 
within a few months from that time.” 

He was cocksure his amended setup 
would click at high speed, but he 
anxiously awaited the verdict for what 
it would mean to his home area. 

Spencer knew that Agricultural 
starches and fibers are used in manu- 
facturing powder and plastics. It 
would mean an expanding market for 
the surrounding farm country. Too, 
spent acid from the plants, mixed with 
phosphate rock from Arkansas, would 
produce, as a by-product, a cheap sup- 
ply of super-phosphate fertilizer to en- 
rich the farm soil. 

That was in September, 1940. He 
had copies for President Roosevelt 
and almost every high official at Wash- 
ington. He finally sold his enthusiasm 
and idea to Harry Hopkins in a 45- 
minute conference in a White House 
sideroom. 

Immediately the war department 
and OPM sent exploration parties to 
the Ozark region to check Spencer’s 
report. Last July engineers and ord- 
nance officials, after their surveys, 
starced to share Spencer’s enthusiasm. 


PLAN IS APPROVED 


In September, approval was ap- 
parent for a key plant to process basic 
chemicals for producing war explo- 
sives. Its approval meant the scheme 
was going through, that other plants 
in the chain would fan out over the 
area. The time had arrived for the 
final decision. Spencer went back to 
Washington. 

On the same day he was to go to 
the White House to meet the Presi- 
dent, the chemical plant came up be- 
fore the ordnance chief for his sig- 
nature. Governor Payne Ratner of 
Kansas and Bob Lemon, president of 
the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Diamonds for Defense 


Through a fog of rumors comes this fascinating, fact- 


packed story of the number one production jewel 


By WILFRED L. WEISS 


IN ALL THE hoopla about decorative 
diamonds, the importance of industrial 
diamonds tends to be overshadowed. 
They lack dramatic appeal, and it’s 
easier to publicize the need for steel 
and oil for defense industries. But the 
fact is that diamonds are a highly-rated 
item on the list of vital materials. 

To a government at war, the dingy, 
brownish-looking industrial diamond 
is worth more than twice its weight in 
flashing rings. The defense program 
last year sent American imports of in- 
dustrial diamonds to an all-time high of 
1,670 pounds (about 3,801,834 carats) , 
with a value of about $10,885,664. 
This was about 150% greater than the 
average for the three years prior to 
the outbreak of war, and present activ- 
ity of demand indicates a further in- 
crease for 1941. 


CONTROLLED BY BRITISH 


Hitler would probably trade Musso- 
lini for half his weight in industrial 
diamonds. But he’s out of luck. More 
than 90% of all diamonds—including 
the industrials—come from South Afri- 
ca, whose output is rigidly controlled 
by the British government. The rest 
comes from Brazil, where the United 
States is a strong bidder. According to 
some observers, one of the main pur- 
poses of the Italian airline operating 
out of Rio de Janeiro is to carry what- 
ever diamonds can be obtained in the 
South American markets. 

The United States is working closely 
with Great Britain to prevent Germany 
from obtaining industrial diamonds, 
and while the Nazis have picked up 
some diamonds as spoils of invasion. 
they have been forced to call on women 
to turn in their diamonds as a patriotic 
gesture. 

The Nazi advance into Holland and 
Belgium throttled Amsterdam and Ant- 
werp as diamond centers and most of 
that trade has shifted to New York 
City. Thus, the approximately 450 dia- 
Wirrep L. Weiss is a free-lance writer on 
business subjects. 
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mond cutters in New York represent 
the total active supply and practically 
all the world diamond trade is now 
concentrated in America. 

Booming demand (retail diamond 
sales in this country last year increased 
by more than $124,000,000) and a 
shortage of cutters have combined to 
boost diamond prices sharply. There 
aren’t enough cutters to supply the 
normal domestic demand and, until re- 
cently, only a few apprentices were 
being trained. With demand far ahead 
of supply of finished gems, manufac- 
turers are being forced to turn to sim- 
pler styles. 

They can’t be blamed for aiming at 
greater production, less style. In Eu- 
rope, the average weekly wage of a dia- 
mond cutter was about $20; in New 
York the scale ranges from $85 to $195 
a week (even more in some instances). 
Intricate shapes and designs are beau- 
tiful, but they take too much time. 

Meanwhile, with the impetus of ad- 
vertising campaigns such as De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, and local flour- 
ishes of retailers, the diamond business 
promises to attain proportions never 
before reached. 

For example, department stores that 
previously confined their “jewelry” ac- 
tivity to inexpensive costume stuff have 
recently begun to stock diamonds. A 
receutt survey in a group of key cities 
showed that diamond advertising lin- 
age in 1940 was progressively greater 
for every month than the year previ- 
ous. The top month was December, 
when in 20 cities 1,448,046 lines were 
run, 159,219 lines more than the pre- 
vious December. 


DOLLAR-DOWN DIAMONDS 


As it goes, diamond business spreads. 
Diamonds are no longer the exclusive 
trappings of the rich. According to 
trade estimates, from 50% to 75% of 
the diamonds sold in this country are 
on the instalment plan, on a dollar- 
down basis. In England the demand 
has increased steadily even though 


prices are three times those of pre-war, 

However, there is one circumstance 
which may ease the price situation jn 
the future. A recently-inaugurated pro. 
gram of apprentice training promises 
a greater supply of cutters, and, in 
turn, more diamonds. 

Up to now the Diamond Cutters’ 
Protective Guild held unyielding con. 
trol of the number of cutters. Appren- 
tice training was confined to a very 
limited number of sons or near rela. 
tives of members. And, since keeping 
the number at about 450 tended to 
stabilize wages (the Guild didn’t allow 
its members to switch jobs indiscrimi- 
nately, or auction their services), dia- 
mond manufacturers on the whole were 
satisfied with the situation. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS DEALERS 


Now, however, this situation is 
changed. As a result, Baumgold Broth. 
ers—the largest diamond cutting firm 
now operating in the world—in co. 
operation with the Guild, has founded 
a school for apprentices. At present 
there are about 20 students; this will 
eventually be stepped up to about 500. 

American diamond commerce is now 
under the strict supervision of the 
State Department, as part of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation concerning mate- 
rials essential to national defense. Be- 
fore any dealer can purchase dia- 
monds, he must sign a pledge that he 
will not allow rough diamonds or dia- 
mond products suitable for industrial 
use to reach countries at war with 
Great Britain or her allies. Also, when 
requested by a designated British agen- 
cy, he agrees to make his records and 
stocks available for inspection. 

In this way, diamond traffic has been 
strictly controlled; in fact, almost 
every industrial diamond can be ac- 
counted for. To the layman, this might 
sound fantastic, but it’s cold reality to 
the industry. Take copper wire, for 
example. Using diamonds ranging in 
size from one-third to two carats, the 
wire is drawn through stones with pro- 
gressively smaller holes. A diamond 
will last for an estimated 20,000 miles 
of drawn wire; the next best substance 
stands up for only about 200 miles. 
The number of other uses, for drills, 
for sharpening tools, etc., is too vast 
to list, but far too important to ignore. 

The future of America’s new indus- 
try is bright. As a jewel, the diamond 
is growing more and more popular. As 
an industrial tool, it will be supported 
by an even greater industrial America 
for years to come. 
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Streamlining the Office 


The assembly line technique can be used in the office as well as in the fac- 


tory. Studies show that streamlined layout and methods step up efficiency 


PropeR working methods, proper rou- 
tine, proper layout, all these play an 
important part in industrial efficiency. 
And it is well to note that more and 
more these tools of the industrial engi- 
neer are being used in the office with a 
pleasing increase in efficiency. 

After a rigorous study of the uses to 
which they are to be put, industry spe- 
cially patterns its working instruments, 
be they hand tools or machines, for 
the utmost in speedy, economical per- 
formance. Then, feeling that its job is 
only half done and that production in- 
creases in proportion to the skill of the 
worker, it thoroughly trains each man 
to wield these tools with a sure, deft 
touch. 

Much the same thing can be done 
with the tools of the office. Desks, ma- 
chines, books, ledgers, forms, all can 
be designed to facilitate rather than 
hinder the efforts of the worker. Much 
more time, too, could be profitably 
spent training him to use his present 
quipment properly. But little, in the 
average office, has been done in either 
direction. 


STREAMLINED EXAMPLE 


And now, let us take a look at one 
office that was streamlined. 

Various clerical items, some com- 
plex, were assembled by one group of 
clerks for transfer to the company’s 
records and for transmittal to the cor- 
respondent. Forms, form letters or spe- 
cially typed letters were then composed 
by typists. Finally, all papers were 
gone over by approvers. 

On most days over 400 letters were 
received to be answered within three 
days. Naturally, emphasis was on 
speed. To get this emphasis, 28 clerks, 
supervised by a section head, were con- 
sidered necessary. 

But things in this office, like many 
another office, were not as they should 
be. Papers, after wandering aimlessly 





Grorce F. Browne is an office layout expert, 
who serves as consultant to a number of com- 
panies, 


By GEORGE F. BROWNE 


for a couple of hours, finally anchored 
so tenaciously on various desks it took 
dynamite to blast them out. Bottle- 
necks, bugaboo of production, when 
conquered in one spot had an uncanny 
faculty of popping up elsewhere. Clerks 
doing similar work were grouped to- 
gether, ideal under some conditions, 
but unfavorable here because frequent 
consultation was necessary between 
members of widely separated groups, 
and because errors caught by approv- 
ers had to follow tortuous, time-con- 
suming paths back to the originators. 
Delays were frequent and working un- 
der continual pressure, necessary to 
achieve any sort of results, was having 
a damaging effect on the workers’ 
morale. 


PRODUCTION LINE METHODS 


Assembly lines; one three-worker, 
fourfour-worker and one eight-worker 
did the trick. Each line or unit was 
self-sufficient, doing in sequence all 
steps required for the job in hand. 
Compact layout allowing rapid passage 
of work, in most cases transfer from 
one desk to the next, plus the elimina- 
tion or combining of steps in the old 
routines, permitted a_ well-balanced 
working procedure. So satisfactory was 
this arrangement that pressure was 
eliminated, delays became infrequent 
and worker morale high. 

Ordinarily small units are: inflexible. 
Absence of a worker destroys the con- 
tinuity. This drawback was offset by 
the use of “floaters” from the ten- 
worker unit, made purposely large for 
this reason. The “floaters,” typists or 
“pen-pushers” can do most classes of 
work and they replace any absentees 
in the smaller units. Using this system, 
the section has functioned well with 
as many as four people absent at one 
time. 

Close co-ordination in each unit was 
secured through supervision by a work- 
ing approver, responsible to the sec- 
tion head. It is the approver’s duty to 
see that his unit works smoothly and 


efficiently. This relieved the section 
head of most of this floor walking and 
permitted him more time for construc- 
tive supervisory work. 

A radical departure in the units 
from the standard office practice was 
in the location of the typists. Com- 
monly segregated, they were placed be- 
tween the original worker or workers 
and the approvers in this office. Easy 
accessibility, plus the combining of 
operations previously done by the typ- 
ists individually, accounted in no small 
measure for the 53% clipped from the 
original routine time. 

To apply with full effectiveness the 
technique employed in this instance, 
there must be known the amount of 
work to be expected, the amount in 
process and the capacity of the work- 
ing force. As the capacity of any office 
can be gauged only by the amount of 
work that can be produced by the cler- 
ical staff, their capacity, under proper 
working conditions, should be accu- 
rately known, not guessed at. 


RECORDS ARE NEEDED 


To obtain this knowledge records of 
the volume of work, based on past ex- 
perience with seasonal or other fluctua- 
tions, must be kept. There must also 
be compiled daily statistics of the 
amount of work in process and the 
amount each individual can do. 

For the latter record it is first neces- 
sary to set down in detail the various 
operations employed in a given cleri- 
cal routine. This requires breaking 
down the working procedure into its 
clerical steps. Justification should then 
be found for the retention of each step 
or it should be eliminated or revised. 
Pruned of all superfluous operations, 
the elements remaining can then be 
blended into a logical and economical 
working procedure. 

The goal to aim at, though a perfect 
score may not result, is an arrange- 
ment of the desks and other equipment 
to permit rapid passage of work from 
operation to operation. 
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NEW IDEAS 


« + pointing the way to progress and profits 


Pocket Prices 

A new promotion piece, issued by 
the appliance department of General 
Electric, points up an old theme (low 
operating cost), but in a new way. It’s 
a pocket-sized, slide-rule gadget which 
shows, at a glance, how little it costs 


to operate each of the appliances that 
G.E. makes. 


Two Faced 


Speed limit markers, now spotted 
along a Utah highway, are the last 
word in safety. Under natural daylight, 
the markers read 60; under auto head- 
lights, 50. 


Turns Pro 


Casein, the milk product, is being 
used so widely that a substitute mate- 
rial has been developed from soybeans 
to take casein’s place in water paints. 
paper coating and plastics. Called pro- 
sein, and developed by the Glidden 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the material is 
expected to help to alleviate the short- 
age in casein (more than 10.000 tons 
of prosein will be produced next year) 
in addition to finding uses of its own. 


Bank Note 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles is giving customers something 
to remember it by. It is distributing 
miniature autos and houses free to de- 
positors. As almost all of the minia- 
tures (which display the bank’s name) 
are taken home to the “kiddies,” they 
are not wasteful throw-aways. 


Williams on the Warpath 


Diesel engines for U. S. aircraft are 
no longer a remote possibility, says 
B. B. Williams, president of The Coop- 
er-Bessemer Corp. Citing Germany’s 
successful use of diesels in thousands 
of airplanes, Williams states five ad- 
vantages: (1) A diesel engine requires 
about 20% less fuel than a gasoline 
engine of the same h.p. (2) This type 
of fuel costs only one-quarter as much 
as aviation gasoline. (3) There is no 
electrical ignition system in a diesel; 
thus no interference with the plane’s 
radio. (4) Fire and explosion hazard 
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greatly reduced due to the non-explo- 
sive qualities of oil compared with 
gasoline. (5) Diesel can be super- 
charged more efficiently than a gaso- 
line engine, making a diesel-powered 
plane more effective at high altitudes. 


Right Number 
The New York Telephone Co. re- 


cently completed a novel campaign for 
goodwill. Employees, urged to donate 
books for men in the service, respond- 
ed with several thousand donations. 
These were sent to various service li- 
braries bearing the inscription: “A 
book for the armed forces of the 
United States from a friend in the 
New York Telephone Co.” 


Easy as Pi 

Anything is possible in this mechani- 
cal age; now we hear of a new engi- 
neering mathematical type for office 
composing machines, which makes it 
possible to set comprehensive mathe- 


matical expressions. Developed by the 
Typographic Research Dept. of the 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., New York 
City, the type contains three rows of 
all necessary Greek letters and mathe. 
matical symbols for algebra, trigonom. 
etry, calculus and statistics. 


Orange Aid 

New industries are springing up in 
surprisingly large numbers, many of 
them born out of waste products. The 
newest of these is citrus waste convert- 
ed into a profitable stock feed industry. 
Formerly, canneries in citrus-produc- 
ing states had to pay to have orange, 
grapefruit peels hauled away. Now 
they are turning this waste into dry 
pulp feed, selling for $30 a ton. 


Hand Help 


In some cases, where workers han- 
dle very hot material, even asbestos 
gloves eannot prevent painful burns. 
But the Westinghouse Lamp Division 





HERE’S THE NEWEST idea in home 
defense—a combination garage 
and air raid shelter, all under- 
ground. Designed for motorized 
America, it would enable citizens 








Our Sheltered Life 


to ride rather than run for cover 
when bombs fall. Proposed shelter 
would be 710 feet long, 320 feet 
wide and would offer protection 
from direct hits of one-ton bombs. 
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now reports a solution to this burning 
problem. Workers’ gloves are air-con- 
ditioned by running an air pressure 
hose into each glove, circulating cool 
air and preventing burns. 


Black ““Aye”’ 

Hudson Motor Car Co., conducting 
a survey of color preference for its 
1942 models, reveals that black is still 
the popular favorite, with red close be- 
hind, followed by green. According to 
W. L. Courage, sales office manager, 
however, the popularity of black has 
fallen off considerably in recent years 
in favor of the brighter colors, with 
red the “dark horse” of all colors. 


Packaging Parade 


The Army continues to be a proving 
ground for new products and process- 
es. Latest test is Container Corp. of 
America’s new water-proof package for 
field rations. A special thermoplastic 
coating on the package is claimed to 
prevent contents from giving up or 
absorbing moisture; the Army will test 
it in moist tropical climates such as 
Panama. 


Offer to Industry 


Many companies have pioneered in 
establishing better co-operation and 
understanding between industry and 
education (colleges and universities). 
This trail blazing is now paying divi- 
dends: The State University of Iowa is 
making its entire Industrial Engineer- 
ing Film Library available for loan. 
Containing scores of motion and time 
study films, the library should prove 
valuable in speeding production. 


Gadgets 

Three new ones: A phoney fireplace 
for kids to hang their Christmas stock- 
ings on (it’s quickly set up for the 
occasion, then broken down to be 
packed away for next year); a golf 
club “buggy,” mounted on two wheels, 
which the player can push around the 
links; a “Victory” auto horn that lets 
out three short toots, one long one. 


Bonus By Hours 


Although lump-sum bonuses to de- 
fense workers are being widely dis- 
tributed, Allis-Chalmers has just star- 
ted a bonus plan with work-incentive 
as the key to bigger bonuses. Accord- 
ing to Max W. Babb, president of 
the company (which employs 21,000 
workers), workers are now being paid 
a defense bonus of two cents an hour 
(for hourly employees); a compar- 
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TWICE AS MUCH business as ever 
before! And it’s all due to an idea 
of Ward Melville, the shoe manu- 
facturer. A longtime resident of 
Stony Brook on the north shore 
of Long Island, N. Y., shoe man 
Melville got the support of his 








Miracle on Main Street 


neighbors to remodel the entire 
little town in the pattern of early 
Federal architecture, restore many 
famous old buildings (and the vil- 
lage green). The Colonial-type 
stores on Main Street report a 
very modern avalanche of business. 








able adjustment to those on a salary 
basis. For overtime work, there is a 
bonus of three cents an hour for time 
and one-half, four cents an hour for 
double-time. 


Dear Mr. Salesman: 


“Don’t Snooze” is the title of an 
attractive, smartly-written form letter 
for salesmen, intended to rouse sleepy 
sellers from their lethargy. An idea of 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency, the letter (free to 
any company) points out the import- 
ance of doing a thorough selling job 
under present conditions. 


Dump _ Dollars 


In Los Angeles, Calif., business men 
(as everywhere) are in need of metals. 
But one L. A. business man has solved 
his metals problem. He has just pur- 
chased a piece of property, which was 
a city dump from 1910 to 1930, 
and is combing out the 250,000 tons 
of junk very profitably. More than 100 
tons of junk a day are being sorted by 
men and machines; water washes dirt 
from the “ore” as it rides along a con- 


veyer belt, a magnetized wheel sorts 
out the ferrous metals, while agitators 
shake out and sort the remainder of 
the “buried treasure.” 


Chemical Formula 


With hundreds of new chemicals 
coming into use in manufacturing for 
defense, a number of unfamiliar haz- 
ards have also been created. To pre- 
vent accidents from chemicals, E. 
Ward Thompson, industrial hygien- 
ist of the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., recommends a five- 
point chemical safety program: (1) 
Management must make a point of 
knowing whenever any new chemical 
is introduced into the plant. (2) The 
properties of each new chemical should 
be known. (3) Hazards of each chemi- 
cal substance should be exactly eval- 
uated. (4) Once determination of haz- 
ards has been completed, steps should 
be taken immediately to safeguard 
workers by mechanical means or safe 
practices. (5) Gear the plant to han- 
dle dangerous new chemicals safely. 
This involves regulations for storage. 
transit, point of operation handling. 
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The Washington Outlook 


AN INCREASE in agitation for an im- 
mediate declaration of war is coming 
from an unusual quarter—political 
and economic counselors of a go-slow 
foreign policy. Nearly all except 
staunch isolationists show signs of 
yielding to the argument that necessary 
crackdowns against grab-bag tactics of 
pressure groups will be accepted by 
their members only if the country is 
formally at war. 

It is conceded, however, that the 
public will demand a more impelling 
reason for getting into the war than 
the better excuse the Government then 
would have to compel sacrifices. Wide- 
spread reluctance to admit war in- 
escapable is attributed partly to decep- 
tive maneuvering by the Administra- 
tion, but now appears rooted deepest 
in the implication that war would 
mean an AEF against Hitler. Less 
fear of Japan and general support of 
anti-Japanese measures are significant 
political factors that raise the chances 
of a Winter assault on the Axis 
through its Far Eastern partner. 

War-now advocates are building 
their case on four assumptions: (1) 
Unreversible trend will lead U. S. to 
full participation in the war by Spring. 
(2) Showdown with Japan must come 
as an inevitable part of the world-wide 
war. (3) No matter what the official 
status, Navy and Air Force will be 
shooting this Winter, yet any attack on 
continental U. S.—if ever possible—is 
many months away. 


WAR ADMINISTRATION — Shake-up 
period of defense organization is large- 
ly past; machinery to run the program 
is in place . . . Shake-down phase is 
now in progress—sorting to get the 
men best fitted to run each part, co- 
ordinating for assembly-line produc- 
tion . . . Industry committees will be 
called upon to take greater responsibil- 
ity, more recruits from business will be 
pressed into defense jobs . . . Low pay 
and the business man’s sensitiveness to 
political criticism make it hard to get 
experienced defense personnel that in- 
dustry is willing to trust. 
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SELLING PROSPECTS—Retailers will 
not be surprised to encounter fairly 
stiff sales resistance just after Christ- 
mas, temporary result of another up- 
ward jerk in prices, tax worries, some 
more staple hoarding. . . . Taxes and 
certain shortages in 1942 incline auto 
and appliance dealers to ease up on 
sales effort until January. . . . Record- 
breaking retail inventories won’t be 
built up much further. . . . Items due 
to be scarce next year had become 
unfashionable before stocks were ex- 
hausted—aluminum giftware, tropical 
worsteds. 


PRICE OUTLOOK—Gradual advance 
in general price level toward a perma- 
nent plateau perhaps twice as high as 
present is foreseen by a number of 
Government economists. . . . They con- 
tend a cheaper dollar will be necessary 
to manage the national debt when it 
hits $100 billions in 1943. . . . Pend- 
ing price control bill now is viewed by 
all except Henderson’s staff as no more 
than an avenue to orderly and “reason- 
able” inflation. Enactment still looks 
far away—perhaps February... . 
There’s a better chance now that it will 
mention wage ceilings for discretionary 
use in unusual situations where wages 
take a particular price more out of line. 


TAX TOPICS—Painful new levels will 
begin to pinch hardest just when the 
Treasury is urging even more drastic 
taxes two months hence. . . . Political 
practicalities in an election year will 
temper the heavy schedules Morgen- 
thau is proposing, but the prospect re- 
mains far from bright. . . . Tax tar- 
gets: (1) $5000-&-up incomes... . 
(2) Payrolls, about 5%. . . . (3) Ex- 
cess profits, doubled levies. . . . (4) 
Bank and savings accounts, maybe 1%. 
... (5) Sales, chiefly on manufac- 
turers as now, but higher rates and 
more items. 


UNION FUTURES— Whatever the form 
of the brake on strikes that Congress 
applies, Roosevelt will never consent to 
a flat no-strike prohibition. . . . Show- 


down with labor, timed to draw the 
issue with John Lewis and chosen to 
cover a dispute without a wage ques- 
tion, is greeted with relief rather than 
alarm by business and New Deal 
groups. ... “It had to come; better 
now than later,” is the typical reaction. 


SMALL-MAN SQUEEZE — Odlum is 
having trouble with his plan to save 
small non-defense factories by allo. 
cating subsistence materials to them. 
. . » Most make bits-&-pieces for larger 
concerns which also must curtail sharp- 
ly or convert to defense items. . . 
Drive to spread defense work registers 
little progress: 90% of September 
awards went to 25 largest cities, half 
of all defense-industry facilities are 
credited to seven States. 


ALLOCATION EFFORTS—Expecting 
as many headaches and inequities as 
priorities have created, OPM sees no 
better alternative than its plan. for 
allocating critical essentials industry 
by industry, factory by factory. .. . 
1940 will be the usual base in dividing 
up the minimums that civilian needs 


demand. . . . Only fabricators are 
covered; traders will get only what 
they can wheedle from factories. . . . 


No consumer ration cards are in sight, 
but permit systems may be used for 
new cars and defense-worker housing 
within a few months. 


STANDARDIZE VS. SIMPLIFY—Much 
standardization will be achieved under 
the heading of conservation, e.g., no 
metal covers on stove burners. . . 
Left-wingers in OPA’S consumer di- 
vision, bent on compulsory grade-labels 
and standards, must funnel _ their 
recommendations through Rosenwald’s 
conservation bureau in OPM where 
anything smacking of regimented pro- 
duction is out. . . . Despite its pub- 
licity for marketing reforms, the Elliott- 
Cassels-Brady combination in OPA 
will get no power to effect them. . . 
Disagreement over what’s best for “the 
public” is producing a serious schism 
within the consumer division. 
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How high 


is up? 





Prote sometimes come to us and say something like 
this: “I make $40 a week. How much life insurance 
should I own?” 


We wish we could answer that question. But, frankly, 
it is a little like asking: “How high is up?” or “How 
long is a piece of string?” The only answer we know 
is: “It depends.” 


The amount of life insurance a man should own 
depends on a great many things. Each man’s case is a 
strictly individual problem. For example: Is he mar- 
ried? How many children has he? How old are his 
children? Has he other dependents? Does he own a 
home? Is it mortgaged? What is his occupation? What 
are his other assets? 


If a man is not married, he may not require so 
much protection as a man making the same income 
who is married and has four children. A man who owns 
a home may want to provide additional insurance to 
enable his widow to pay off a mortgage. These and a 
great many other considerations make it impossible 
to lay down any one rule or set forth statistics govern- 
ing how much life insurance any particular man should 
own. 


An average figure should never be taken as a guide 
in determining the insurance needs of any given indi- 
vidual. For instance, one man may find that a certain 
per cent of his income will buy the kind and amount 
of life insurance that he should own, under his circum- 
stances. His neighbor, on the other hand, may find that 
this same per cent of income provides more than ade- 
quate protection. 


That is why the question: “How much life insurance 
should I own?” can be answered intelligently only after 
a trained, experienced life insurance agent has made 
a conscientious study of each individual problem. 


COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 44 in a series of advertisements designed to give 

the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements in this series will be 
50 8 upon req 4 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 








1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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B. C. FORBES DIAGNOSES: 


Next Business Trend Will 
Depend on Washington 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN to business, to 
stocks, to sentiment, will depend upon, 
first, what happens at Washington, 
second, upon what happens warwise. 
I am hopeful over both outlooks. 
John L. Lewis went so far in flouting 
the President of the United States that 
public resentment cannot fail to com- 
pel Congress to remedy our flagrantly 
one-sided, mischief-breeding, un-Amer- 
ican legislation. Even friends of organ- 
ized labor deplore recent union arro- 
gance, union strafing of defense, union 
callousness to the national interest. 
President Roosevelt’s long-protract- 
ed hesitancy to deal effectively with 
Lewis is understandable, seeing that 
this labor leader was by far the heavi- 
est supplier of funds for his re-election. 
(Political contributions by unions are 
absolutely forbidden in Britain, should 
be forbidden here, just as corporation 
contributions are forbidden.) Con- 
gress, however, is under no such em- 
barrassing obligation to this obstrep- 
erous, overweeningly ambitious, dicta- 
torial private citizen. 
Should the three new arbitrators 
vote for the closed shop, the effect 
would be incalculable. 


War prospects in Europe have im- 
proved. 

Nazi official spokesmen have taken 
to warning Germans that victory, con- 
fidently promised within a few months 
a year ago, may be a long way off. 
Russia’s resistance has amazed Hitler 
and sent all his time tables awry. His 
losses in human casualties, in dead and 
wounded, have been staggering, as 
have been his losses in materiel. 

As several million German families 
realize that their loved ones have been 
either killed or maimed, what will be 
the effect upon this home-loving peo- 
ple? How long will Hitler retain his 
halo? German morale has been bol- 
stered up by perpetual predictions of 
early and unqualified victory, by rau- 
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cous promises that all the peoples of 
Europe would be made slaves to this 
superior breed of humans. 

How long will it take until disillu- 
sionment dawns? 

On top of staggering sacrifices on 
her Eastern front, Germany is threat- 
ened with ignominious collapse of the 
armed forces of her Italian ally and 
of her own forces in Northern Africa. 
It is inconceivable that the cautious 
Churchill would have proclaimed that 
Britain had on hand men and equip- 
ment equaling that of her enemy unless 
he felt confident of success. Having 
made such a claim, how could he pos- 
sibly explain away defeat? 

From every fighting line comes news 
that American enginery of war is play- 
ing an increasingly important part. 
And we have made only a beginning. 

Moreover, mastery of the sea is 
steadily passing to the democracies. 
The Italian navy has become almost a 
nonentity. German warships cower in 
home waters. Shipments of reenforce- 
ments across the Mediterranean to 
North Africa have been repeatedly 
decimated. 

Should the aged Marshal Petain 
surrender abjectly to Nazi dictation, he 
must reckon with an entirely different 
stand by the United States. France can- 
not be a decisive factor in determining 
the outcome of the momentous war. 

Relations between Japan and Amer- 
ica are rapidly surging towards a cri- 
sis. Either the Japanese Government 
will back away from the haughty de- 
mands recently promulgated by her 
Premier, or a complete break will 
shortly occur. Informed opinion is that 
the combined naval forces of America 
and Britain would make short work of 
Japan’s navy, that her principal cities 
are so vulnerable to wholesale destruc- 
tion by incendiary bombs that surren- 
der would be inescapable within a few 
months of the outbreak of hostilities. 
I, for one, cannot contemplate commit- 


ing of inevitable suicide by the crafty 
Japanese. 


Washington is still radiating uncer. 
tainty. 

Most fantastic tax proposals emanate 
from the Federal Treasury and from 
other sources equally inexperienced in 
finance. It has even been solemnly rec- 
ommended from high sources that both 
this year’s and next year’s unprece- 
dentedly onerous taxes be exacted from 
the pockets of taxpayers next year. 
(Happily, lawmakers coming up for re- 
election next November are little likely 
to sanction any such _ ridiculous 
scheme. ) 

Muddling continues to characterize 
management of “defense.” New alpha- 
betical agencies are constantly being 
spawned, the whole colossal task still is 
headless. The adage “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth” is being confirmed. 

However, industry is doing a most 
admirable job. Production in every 
direction is expanding impressively: 
Naval and Army aircraft are multiply- 
ing, tank production is doubling and 
trebling, battleships and other vessels 
are being rapidly launched, large and 
small guns are pouring in mounting 
volume from factories, food and other 
vital supplies are moving across both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific in rapidly- 
swelling amounts. 

Meanwhile, progress is being made 
in equipping and training our own 
armed forces, our own facilities for do- 
mestic defense against possible (but 
highly improbable) eventualities. 


The notable increase in employment, 
the upward trend in wages, the rise in 
purchasing power of our agricultural 
population combine to insure active 
consumer demand. 

The stock market is on a low level. 
But in face of so many uncertainties, 
undue risk-taking would not seem pru- 
dent. 
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“© It’s the 3:37 East Bound” 


The small boys who used to sing out 
the names of brass-studded automo- 
biles now have sons who will fly as 
naturally as Dad and Mother drive 
the family car. 

Aviation is truly coming of age, 
thanks to the courage and ability of 
far-seeing aircraft executives who 
nurtured the industry from hand-made 
planes to assembly line production. 

It does not mean much to say that 
there soon will be 400,000 aviation 
workers compared with 50,000 in 
1939 . . . unless you know how hard 
it is to train even one pair of strange 
hands in tasks as delicate and toler- 
ances as small as in airplane building. 

Alcoa knows, for Aviation and 
Alcoa have grown up together. 
: Faster, safer, larger planes require 
stronger, lighter, Alcoa alloys. The 
airplanes of today are evidence of the 
success of their mutual efforts. 
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will be the pilots 
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It does not mean much to say that 
Alcoa has more than doubled its 
production in two short years unless 





Material for Future Miracles 
While producing aluminum for De- 
fense in quantities undreamed of a few 
years ago, Alcoa constantly is learning 
new ways by which these economic 
advantages of Alcoa Aluminum will 
serve Aluminized America: 
Light Weight 

High Resistance to Corrosion 

High Electrical Conductivity 

High Conductivity for Heat 

High Reflectivity for Light 

and Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-Magnetic Properties 
Non-Toxic Properties 
Strength (in alloys) 
Non-Sparking Properties 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 


of Aluminized America 
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you know that next year one new 
Alcoa mill alone will be rolling out, 
in one month, more airplane sheet than 
has been consumed in all the com- 
mercial and private planes ever built 
in this country. 

Back in 1939, before Hitler marched 
into Bohemia, before German armies 
sacked Poland; back in 1940, before 
Norway, Denmark and France were 
overrun, when priorities were un- 
heard of, Alcoa was voluntarily piling 
up inventories, investing $200,000,000 
of its own money. Without such 
activity, many of today’s planes 
would be impossible. 

All these things Aviation and Alcoa 
did in times of peace have made them 
a great force for Defense; the things 
they are doing now in Defense will 
enable your sons and daughters to 
become the pilots of Aluminized 
America. 


F AMERICA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Waly a mental tn milead 


S the national defense program progresses the 
importance of the automobile dealer to his 
local community is becoming increasingly apparent. 


With his new-car activity cut by production cur- 
tailment, the contribution he makes through his 
used-car and service departments now stands out 
in clearer relief. 


Statistics reveal that only about 26% of all the 
cars now in service were bought fresh from the 
factory by their present owners. 


All the rest were purchased as used cars —which 
means that, at some point in their careers, nearly 
all were taken in trade by an automobile dealer, 
expertly reconditioned, and made ready to serve 
out their full usefulness in the hands of second, 
third and sometimes even fourth owners. 


In this way millions of people who could not 


-_ 










otherwise afford to buy have been supplied with 
economical transportation. 


Workmen have been able to find pleasant homes 
remote from factory districts. Industry has been 
able to provide jobs for employees from wide 
areas, beyond the limits of the immediate neighbor- 
hood or town. 


And this happens because your automobile dealer 
is not simply a retailer of steel, iron, glass and 
rubber in the physical shape of an automobile. 


He is a merchant in mileage, selling transportation 
in a wide range and at all prices—then keeping 
it usable through service that keeps cars efficient, 
economical and safe. 


A partner through service with the whole com- 
munity, your GM dealer is doing a job that today 
is more important than ever, as a motorized 
nation relies on its cars to get to work. 


Laurtners 
in 


PROGRESS 
through 


SERVICE 


BUICK - CADILLAC 
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The Pattern of Business 








DesPiTE “priorities unemployment,” 
the army of jobless grows smaller. 
Latest figures show only 4,000,000 
without work; most of these are listed 
as too old, physically or mentally de- 
ficient. 

* 

Sewing machine makers may soon 
get a priority rating as morale build- 
ers. Home dressmaking, as well as sew- 
ing for soldiers, is vital to home de- 


fense, says OPM. 


Watch for a removal of all restric- 
tions on the manufacture of repair 
parts for passenger cars, light trucks. 
Such a move would not only keep old 
cars rolling, but also compensate deal- 
ers for loss of new-car sales. 

* 

Behind Japan’s rationing of fish is 
a shortage of oil, not fish. Oil runs 
Japan’s vast fishing fleet, as well as 
her bombers, battleships. 

* 

National income is now well above 
1929 levels, but living costs are rising 
faster than wages. 

* 

Though bottle men are working 
earnestly to develop a substitute for 
cork, none has bobbed up. Cork trees 
are being planted on a large scale in 


> 


California, but it will take 40 years 
for the trees to mature. 
* 

Some retailers report resistance to 
higher prices. With Christmas coming, 
however, forecasts are rosy. 

* 

Makers of cosmetics, razor blades, 
sporting goods, novelties, will get no 
more cellophane, other materials de- 
rived from cellulose. Cigarette and 
food packers will get it, but maybe not 
for long. 

* 

Though pre-fabricated housing looks 
like the answer to defense needs, mak- 
ers are keeping mass-production on an 
experimental basis. Reason: New ma- 
terials, new methods, must prove their 
worth. 

* 

Shortages of metal and paper-board 
containers, in the face of mounting 
bulk shipments, are bringing back the 
barrel. Some 40 mills are now turn- 
ing out staves for 350 barrel makers. 

* 

Shoe companies, now hitting an all- 
time production peak (480,000,000 
pairs this year), are worrying over 
leather supplies. There’s no shortage 
yet, but if imports from Argentina 
were curtailed, domestic producers 





have been high-spotted. 


BEST 

Abilene, Tex. 2* 
Vicksburg, Miss. 2* 
Texarkana, Tex. 3* 


Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 2* 
Fort Worth, Tex. 2* 


Shreveport, La Greenville, Miss. 4* 
Beaumont, Tex. Texarkana, Ark. 3* 
Austin, Tex. Helena, Ark. 3* 


Wichita Falls, Tex. * 


Seconp Best 


Chicago, lll. Rockford, Ill. 


TuirpD BEsT 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Chester, Pa. * 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBEs 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


FourTH BEsT 
Cincinnati, Ohio 3* Hamilton, Ohio 3* 
Indianapolis, Ind. 3* Middletown, Ohio 3* 
Louisville, Ky. 3* 


FirtH BEst 
New Orleans,La. .Macon, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. Asheville, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Jackson, Miss. 
Memphis, Tenn. 4* Greenville, S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Dothan, Ala. 


Savannah, Ga. Albany, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. Valdosta, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. Newnan, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
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would be hard pressed to meet de. 
mands, 
* 

Defense activity has reduced bank 
failures to the lowest point on record 
(six failures this year, as compared to 
22 in 1940). 

* 
Recent income statements of the 


movie producers show an improved 
position, which can be attributed to 
two factors: (1) More Americans are 
going to the movies; (2) an agreement 
with England, only big foreign market 
left, allows producers to withdraw sub- 
stantially more money. 
* 

Except for sugar, the food supply 
picture is encouraging. If sugar de- 
mands (domestic and British) continue 
at the present rate, consumer rationing 
must come within the next few months. 

* 

Cigarette makers may have to up 
prices next year to meet mounting 
taxes, tobacco and labor costs. 

* 

Cotton’s prospects are picking up, 
with domestic demand now making up 
for the loss of foreign markets. Be- 
sides going into cord for tires, cloth 
for sandbags, stretchers, tents, uni- 
forms, etc., cotton is being processed 
into building materials on a_ wide 
scale. 


* 

Signs multiply that the four-cylinder 
car may stage a comeback. Rising liv- 
ing costs, mounting taxes, conservation 
of oil and vital materials are all fac- 
tors behind possible revival of inter- 
est in the four-cylinder auto. 

* 

Construction is destined to nose-dive 
next year. Priorities will reduce non- 
defense building to a third of this 
year’s total ($6,000,000,000). Defense 
building will be higher, but not enough 
higher to offset this decline. 

* 

In spite of rising agricultural in- 
come, “war wages” continue to lure 
farm workers to defense centers. 

* 

Wages are mounting, but so is fear 
of the future. As a result, people are 
buying more life insurance. Sales for 
the first 10 months of this year, re- 
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ee, HOW CONDITIONS COMPARE WITH A YEAR AGO 


















































HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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ported by 39 companies, amount to 
$6,508,843,000. This is about 7.5% 
above the total for the same period of 
1940. 

* 

Sub-contracting clinics on wheels 
may solve the problem of spreading 
defense work among small businesses. 
In addition to 300 major defense clin- 
ics planned for the next 12 months, 
special automobile caravans and trains 
(carrying exhibits and experts) will hit 
400 towns. Tested in Ohio, the traveling 
clinics brought in a pile of contracts. 

* 

To offset the shortage of farm work- 
ers and threatened scarcity of new 
farm machinery, the Government is 
making metal available to farmers for 
repairing used machinery. A lot of 
would-be trade-in machinery will have 
to be used to reach the present goal of 
food production. 

* 

One answer to the shipping bottle- 
neck along coastal routes is provided 
in the ever-increasing activities of 
U. S. inland waterways. Freight ship- 
ments through the Great Lakes Soo 
Canal this year may exceed 100,000,- 


000 tons (92,000,000 in 1929) despite 
a recent accident that tied up traffic for 
days. On waterways other than the 
Great Lakes, traffic has increased sub- 
stantially ever since the defense pro- 
gram started. With the withdrawal of 
vessels from coastwise service, sulfur, 
oil and other defense materials are now 
moving across the country by the in- 
land route and more and more floating 
equipment is being built to speed up 
the volume of inland deliveries. 
. * 

There’s more salmon coming from 
Alaska than gold. Of total shipments 
from Alaska to the U. S. in October 
($11,719,272 compared with only $5,- 
587,835 in the same month last year), 
canned salmon shipments were worth 
$5,970,955, while gold imports were 
valued at $3,831,999. 

* 

Truck bodies, as well as tanks and 
ships, are now being welded instead of 
riveted. Perfection Steel Body Co., 
Galion, Ohio, making truck bodies for 
use in Great Britain’s war zones, re- 
ports that the use of arc welding in- 
stead of riveting has reduced over-all 


production costs by 30%, saved 40% 
in production time and increased sales 
by 50%. 

* 

Although there is plenty of talk 
about lags in production, this conver- 
sation can’t possibly include machine 
tools. Production of machine tools for 
1941 will probably exceed $800,000,- 
000 worth (nearly twice as much as 
last year). Final quarter of this year 
alone is rated at around $300,000,000. 
While demand still exceeds supply, 
production is well ahead of schedule. 


* 

There soon will be 150 field officers 
in the Contract Distribution Division 
of OPM. Thirty-nine already are oper- 
ating, helping small plant owners to get 
sub-contracts on defense projects. 


* 

Look for total Federal expenditures 
of $23,000,000,000 in 1942 and $29,- 
000,000,000 in 1943, says Dr. Carl 
Shoup, associate professor of eco- 
nomics of Columbia University. If 
these figures are realized look, too, for 
more and more taxes, more and more 
government control in business. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 7) 


tificates for cash. So should the well-to-do who give 
generously to relatives and friends in modest circum- 
stances. Saving should be encouraged. The cost of liv- 
ing is bound to rise. Even families of low income are 
going to be compelled to pay taxes next year. The 
available supply of purchasable things is going to be 
drastically curtailed. Normal demand, therefore, would 
tend to inflate prices. . . . 

When peace comes, we are warned that millions 
will be thrown out of employment, that countless com- 
panies and corporations will be unable to pay divi- 
dends to investors, that hard times will again grip 
the land. Consequently, foresight counsels frugality, 
economy, saving. Our Federal debt threatens to be so 
stupendous before the war ends that continued extrava- 
gant multi-billion-dollar relief largesse by Uncle Sam 
may be impossible. 

Saving now is calculated to save many an individ- 
ual and family from hardship later. 


* 


Dodging deadens. 
* 


Pickets Picket For Hitler 


“Every hour on the picket line is an outright gift 
to Hitler.” From whom comes such a clear-cut, un- 
equivocal, emphatic statement? Not from any em- 
ployer. It comes from a recognized friend of union 
labor, Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, regional director of 
the National Labor Relations Board, honored by the 
American Women’s Association with an award for 
outstanding achievement. 

That pronouncement should be reproduced in huge 
type and posted at every plant where a strike is con- 
templated or started. It might open the eyes and 
minds of many thoughtless, misled workers, workers 
not grasping the full significance of jeopardizing the 
safety of this nation, their nation. 

How grateful Adolph Hitler must be to John L. 
Lewis! The least Europe’s arch-tyrant should do is to 
decorate the arch-blitzkrieger of America’s military 
effort with a gold-plated Iron Cross, ornamented with 
every extra trimming awarded the most outstanding 
Nazi heroes. Only, Mr. Lewis could hardly expect Mrs. 
Herrick, labor’s friend, to pin it on his expansive, 
puffed-up chest. 


Added Compensation 


Study and striving to excel in one’s line of work 
are usually extolled because of the increased remunera- 
tion outstanding achievement brings. Higher pay is 
worthwhile, and, besides, superior performance com- 





mands recognition, approval and sometimes fame, 

There is something beyond all this, however, which 
is rarely mentioned: It is the inward satisfaction which 
comes from realization of a job well done, from con- 
scientious concentration on doing one’s very best. 

After all, not many things in life are transcendently 
important. Essential to happiness are the earning of 
a living, harmonious family relationships, some true 
friends. Beyond that, what? 

I would rate at or very near the top a sense of satis- 
faction that one is diligently exercising every ounce 
of mental and physical vitality to put a maximum into 
the world, to serve one’s brief day and generation, 
to contribute rather than to be overmuch concerned 
about collecting. In brief. the deepest joy is derivable 
from doing a meritorious job, doing it with all one’s 
might. 

Slackers are sorrowful specimens, incapable of en- 
joying life to the full. 

* 


If you don’t do your best expect the worst. 
* 


Small Business Must Keep Going 


Which should one say: “Small business must be 
kept going,” or “Small business must keep going”? 
According to Donald M. Nelson, boss of allocating 
scarce materials, there has developed too widespread 
tendency among owners of small plants to rely abjectly 
upon the Government. He exhorts (see our Nov. 15 
issue) small manufacturers to exhibit the measure of 
initiative and enterprise which made America the 
foremost industrial nation on earth. They must not 
sit idly back expecting to be spoon-fed by Washing- 
ton. Instead of depending upon being kept going, it 
is up to them, he urges, to resolve determinedly to 
keep going. 

Excellent philosophy. But the Government cannot 
blithely deprive hundreds of thousands of small plants 
of every pound or ton of essential raw materials and 
expect all of them, by some supernatural wizardry, to 
originate new products to keep their workers em- 
ployed. The situation calls for give-and-take, for com- 
monsense conduct by bureaucrats as well as for alert- 
ness, originality, resourcefulness, by small factory pro- 
prietors. Neither official arbitrariness nor private ab- 
jectness will yield the results it is infinitely important 
be achieved. Wrecking of the very backbone of this 
industrial nation would be a gratuitously heavy price 
to pay for our share in the war. 

Even the most self-reliant must have opportunity to 


function successfully. 
* 


Opportunity rarely knocks, rather 
has to be sought, pursued. 
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YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER 
IS EQUIPPED TO GIVE YOU 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


— including all the following operations: 


- Lubrication 
- Brake Service 
- Motor Tune-up 
. Carburetor and Fuel Pump 
Service 
« Steering and Wheel 
Alignment 
+ Motor Repair 
- Body and Fender Repair 
- Clutch, Transmission 
and Rear Axle 
9, Shock Absorber Service 
10. Headlight and Electrical 
Check-up 
11. Painting and Refinishing 
12. Car Wash, Polishing and 
Upholstery Cleaning 
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“Bring your Chevrolet to us for 


Service that Satisfies .. . Service that Saves’”’ 











Chevrolet dealers have factory-approved 
tools and repair equipment, expressly de- 
signed and built to handle any and all Chev- 
rolet service operations in the best way.... 
This, together with Chevrolet dealers’ 
trained mechanics, complete stocks of 
genuine Chevrolet parts, and personal 
interest in maintaining this car’s high repu- 
tation for dependability and economy, explains 
why it always pays to see your Chevrolet 


dealer for service on your Chevrolet car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





You can depend on Chevrolet dealers for good service, just as they depend 


on you for the good will which helps to give them leadership in motor car sales 











Here’s why 
Chevrolet Dealers Can Give You 


*“SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 
—SERVICE THAT SAVES” 


1. Chevrolet-trained, thor- 
oughly skilled mechanics. 


y B Chevrolet-approved tools. 
- Genuine Chevrolet parts. 


4. A nationwide dealer service 
organization. 


5. Lowest prices consistent 
with reliable work. 


WHERE FRIEND 
MEETS FRIEND 





| 
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CHEVROLET DEALERS SERVICE ALL MAKES OF PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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Stachs to Buy for 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS! 


Large Year-End Payments 
Likely on 29 Favored Issues 


SPECIAL dividend forecast just 

issued by UNITED Service re- 
veals 29 companies in a position to 
make large extra dividend payments 
this year-end. 


Many companies now make a prac: 
tice of withholding a considerable part 
of their earnings available for dividends 
until tax liability can be determined— 
and then pay a substantial extra. Thus 
Allied Chemical pays $4.50 regularly 
and a year-end extra of $3.50 per share. 


Get This List Free! 
To obtain this special forecast listing 
of 29 active stocks in line for large 


payments, and the amount expected on 
each— 


Send for Bulletin FM-79 FREE! 


(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
on Dec. 12th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record on Nov. 28th, 1941. This 
is the fourth dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) declared this year. 


PHILCO 
CORPORATION 


RADIOS « PHONOGRAPHS + TELEVISION 
AUTO RADIOS + TUBES + REFRIGERATORS 
AIR CONDITIONERS + BATTERIES 




















THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
New York, Nov. 10, 
DIVIDEND NO. 259 

A dividend of $1.00 a share on the capital stock of this 

company has been declared, payable December 15, 1941, 

to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
November 21, 1941. 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


co. 


1941. 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held No- 
vember 13, 1941, declared a dividend for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1941 of $1.25 a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1941, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 1, 1941. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential 
and industry to your company. 


investors in finance 
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Stock Market Outlook 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS __ 
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RETREATING to levels around which it met support thrice before—April, 
1939, when Czecho-Slovakia was invaded; June, 1940, when France 
fell; and April-May, 1941, when the Balkan drive began—the market 
continues on the defensive. It has not been under these levels to any 
extent since the 1937-38 bear market made its low (March, 1938) at 


98.85 D-]J industrial. 


To the market’s disadvantage is that its present unfavorable position 
is traceable, not to a passing “war scare,” but to deeper and more lasting 
causes: the clouded future of our own industry and invested capital. 
Market sentiment is depressed, confused. 

Cheering war news could give sentiment a temporary lift. But it is 
doubtful if the market can make a definite upturn until it has run the 


full course of a series of retreats. 


If this reading is correct, a testing of the 112-level should not be long 
delayed. A break-through would point to an eventual bottom in the 


98-102 area. 
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—James G. DonLey. 














Congratulations 


Walter J. Hoffman has been elected 
a vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

R. N. Webster, president of Stand- 
ard Aircraft Products, has been elected 
a director of Smith & Wesson, Inc. 

Harry Weiss has 
been elected a vice- 
president of Com- 
mercial Investment 
Trust. 

W. J. Kenny has 
been elected a vice- 
president of Bank- 
ers Trust Co., of 
New York. 

Edwin K. Daly 
has been elected president of Horn & 
Hardart Co. 

George H. Bell has been appointed 
director of sales of the Eastern section 
of Willys-Overland Motors. 

Theodore G. Montague has been 


nominated to become a trustee of the 
Bank of New York. 





Harry Weltss 





James G. Tremaine has been elected 
a director of Lawyers Title Corp. of 
New York. 

Preston L. Fowler has been elected 
a director and chief of manufacture of 
the American Tobacco Co. 

T. I. Phillips has been elected a vice- 
president of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Lawrence A. Appley has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Vick Chemical. 

Holcombe Parkes 
has been appoint- 
ed _ assistant to 
President Ernest 
E. Norris of the 
Southern Railway 
System. 

John W. Newey 
has been appoint: 
ed as assistant to 
the president of 
United Air Lines, W. A. Patterson. 

G. H. Smith has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Hotpoint Co. 





HotcomsBe PARKES 
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Taxes Key to Stock Market 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


At THIS writing our government is 
engaged in conversations with a spe- 
cial envoy from Japan. Should a per- 
manent peace be effected, the long- 
term implications would be distinctly 
favorable. Should Japan be weaned 
away from the Axis, we would all feel 
more at ease regarding the ultimate 
outcome of the war in Europe. 

With regard to stocks, the rubbers 
should be especially benefited. 

On the other hand, should war 
break out in the Far East actively in- 
volving the United States, my guess is 
that the Dow-Jones industrial averages 
would resume their downward trend, 
with a bottom being possibly made in 
the 90’s. Certain leading stocks in these 
averages seem vulnerable to any fur- 
ther increase in taxes which would re- 
sult in reduced dividends. 

It is reported that the Administra- 
tion will abandon its plan for a 15% 
tax at the source, because the politi- 
cians feared to run the risk of defeat 
at the next election. The alternative, 
therefore, is a further increase in cor- 
poration tax rates; increased taxes on 
the middle classes; a general sales tax. 

Should corporation taxes be further 
considerably increased, I would con- 
sider the following stocks as candidates 
for reduced dividends: Allied Chemi- 
cal, American Can, du Pont, General 
Motors, General Electric, Johns-Man- 
ville, Sears Roebuck, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal, Air Reduction, Wrigley. 

Regardless of any further decline in 
the industrial averages, many stocks 
have given indications of having 
reached their low points months ago, 
and appear to be good purchases on 
reactions — such as oils, rubbers, 
movies and other special situations to 
which attention has been directed here 
from time to time. 

For this fiscal year, total American 
tax collections—Federal, State and lo- 
cal—will be about 22.5 billions, or 
approximately 25% of our estimated 
national income. One ponders what 
will happen when we are all the way 
in the war! 

We are probably witnessing the 


worst of the labor situation. Respon- 
sibility for the horrible labor mess 
rests solely on President Roosevelt. 
whose attitude towards the sit-down 
strikes was the start of the trouble. 

Numerous readers ask whether stocks 
will ever be worth holding. 

My belief is that whenever the great 
mass of people place their money in 
one kind of property, they will ulti- 
mately become sellers when buyers are 
few. Hence, it is dangerous to follow 
and remain with the crowd. 

The general public has long been out 
of stocks, and has kept its funds in 
Government bonds, other high-grade 
low-yielding bonds or cash. I believe 
the time will come when the process 
will be reversed; that sooner or later, 
there will be a big switch from these 
bonds and cash to stocks; that sooner 
or later, inflationary steps taken by 
the Government will force one, for his 
own protection, to buy common stocks. 

In conclusion, my guess is that a 
definite upward swing in the stock 
market will commence when we know 
the limit of taxes—unless, of course, 
something of major importance occurs 
in the meanwhile to hasten the process. 

To those who fear the effect of fur- 
ther extension of totalitarianism in this 
country, I again call attention to the 
situation existing all over Europe: buy- 
ing of stocks by the public; rising 
prices; low yields. 


Many months ago I called special 
attention to Mergenthaler Linotype 
shares, listed on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. Price then, $20; now around 
$27. The company occupies a domi- 
nant position in the printing industry 
throughout the world. Hence, its post- 
war outlook should be good. For the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1941, earnings 
were $5.89 per share. Net working 
capital amounted to about $60 per 
share, and book value over $90. I be- 
lieve the stock is an attractive purchase 


for long-pull holding. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


















New emphasis on 
an old mainstay 


With taxes and living expenses 
going up, low-cost life insur- 
ance becomes more than ever 
the family man's first reliance 
in the creation of a fund for 
his dependents. 


May we show you, 
without obligation, 


how we can help? 
































CARBON COMPANY 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a year end 
dividend of $1.70 per share, payable 
December 10, 1941, to stockholders of 
record November 21, 1941 at 3 P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 











© CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A final year end dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared payable 
December 15. 1941, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 
25, 1941. Books will not close. 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 

















GU POND E. I. bu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: November 17, 1941 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.1234 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 24, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
January 9, 1942; also $1.75 a share, as the 
“year-end” dividend for 1941, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable December 13, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 

on November 24, 1941. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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24 Gifts in Gis! 


FORBES 


ay Gift Subscriptions 
Compliment the . 
Throughout 1942! 


This year give Fores to those 
business associates, customers, 
and friends you hold in highest 
esteem. From your own use of 
ForBEs you know how appropri- 
ate and discerning your gift will 
be not only now but throughout 
1942! The convenience of com- 
pleting your gift lists at one 
sitting without shopping and 
bother is an important consid- 
eration to men whose time is 
money. Attractive gift card will 
be sent with your name as 
donor to arrive in the Christmas 
mails along with the 1942 Quar- 
terly Business Forecast Num- 
ber of Fores. 


Special Cletehmns Gift Rates 


Good only until December 31, 1941 


ONE 1-Year Subscription.......... $4.00 
TWO 1-Year Subscriptions......... 6.00 
THREE 1-Year Subscriptions...... 8.00 


Each Additional 1-Year Subscription 2.50 


Canadian and foreign subscriptions $1 a year extra 


Use Conmeeieut Gift oom 
Cond Send in his Some or 
Fill in Below 


Forses, 120 Fifth Avenue, 12-1 
New York, N. Y. 


Enter one-year Gift Subscriptions to 
Forses, beginning with the 1942 Quar- 
terly Business Forecast Number, for— 


a ene et et 

SED Gb b hsb ndns Os nSe's00bdees Oban erees 

GP ee covesesncesccesces BUR si senuseces : 
ee ee ; 
| RE Pe ae nD ee : 
DL Vcvngagnhene babes sesekangheveegeey : 
ES She Uae ache esa eS ae : 
Gilt Card—FROM. ..........02.cccccccccces : 
PC Ubbees pba esuns ssbb eh eee beeen vee : 
a Ee eee oe ae Oe oy : 
iki Geakanweense nid 6 PE vamuxtis wna : 


Gift Card—FROM..........ccsccccccccccess 


Also enter a new O renewal O one-year sub- 
scription for me. 


EE hi aves one cnsne stipes ssoneececen 
SE ach ap ped dss eos es0esaburt sees : 
Ee eee DD i Siscaesens : 


Remittance enclosed [J 
Bill me after Christmas [J 
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The Future of Plastics 


THE FUTURE of the plastics industry is 
being shaped in the current emergency 
of defense production, and what that 
future will be depends to a large degree 
upon what use is made of the “golden 
opportunity” created by the search for 
new materials, according to William B. 
Petzold, designer for the plastics de- 
partment of the General Electric Co., 
in Pittsfield, Mass. 

As Petzold describes it, this oppor- 
tunity presented to the industry is 
something akin to a two-edged sword. 
It is an opportunity by which, with 
proper application and design, current 
gains may be made permanent. At the 
same time, improper application and 
design could result in a reaction harm- 
ful to the industry. Unless the job is 
done right, those forced to turn to plas- 
tics will eventually revert to the old 
metals. 

Although some phases of the plastics 
business are older than Petzold himself 
(he is 30), General Electric’s youthful 
designer grew up within the industry 
at a time when it was expanding rap- 
idly. He is the only industrial designer 
in the country working as a designer 
with plastics whose operation is a unit 
of the molding plant. His headquarters 
are in the G-E Pittsfield plant, largest 
plastics molding plant in the world, 
and he works for that plant and four 
other G-E plastic plants in West Lynn, 
Mass., Taunton, Mass., Meriden, Conn., 


and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DESIGN HAS TO VARY 


Petzold points out that designers not 
familiar with all the processes of plas- 
tics manufacture often specify plastics 
for a given part, but design the part 
exactly as if it were to be made of some 
other material. The effective design of 
plastics, he adds, practically always 
has to vary from the design of any 
other material. 

In addition to the variations in de- 
sign from other materials, the plastics 
designer is confronted with a variation 
in characteristic of 13 basic types of 
plastics. Each type of plastics requires 
a special mold, and the material must 
be decided before the mold is made. 
As an example, Petzold points out that 
if a mold for a business machine hous- 
ing were designed for black or brown 
plastic, you could not expect to make 


the housing effectively of a white ma- 
terial with the same mold. 

In designing the mold, the plastics 
designer needs a background of study 
in a variety of characteristics. To name 
a few, he must be familiar with re- 
quired wall thicknesses, what toler- 
ances can be met, shrinkage allowances 
for the various compounds, and the 
proper distribution of holes, projec- 
tions and undercuts to withstand the 
terrific mold pressures. 

As a unit of the plastics molding 
plant, Petzold’s division works closely 
with both engineers and mold makers. 
When a product is submitted to his 
division for design, a study is first 
made of the requirements of the prod- 
uct. Rough sketches of the proposed 
part are then drawn. After this a color 
rendering may be made, and finally a 
model is made in wood, metal or plas- 
tics. 

APPLICATIONS UNLIMITED 


While redesigning everything from 
cosmetics containers and home appli- 
ances to industrial machinery for plas- 
tics, the designer has a chance for re- 
styling and reshaping. If the redesigned 
product is better in function, then more 
beauty will follow naturally. 

If correctly made, Petzold says, the 
applications for plastics are almost un- 
limited. Textolite has been put to some 
use in practically every piece of Gen- 
eral Electric apparatus and every ap- 
pliance. With the recent incorporation 
of Textolite in the G-E electric sink for 
automatic disposal of waste, an old ex- 
pression has to be amended—it used to 
read “everything but the kitchen sink.” 
In plastics today, it’s “everything in- 
cluding the kitchen sink.” 





MIND POWER 





A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
e Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 

ly the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
ealth and abundance for y If. rite for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how _ may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe B.O.Y. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CaLirornia 
“The Resicrucians are NOT « religious organization” 
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$ $ IN INVENTIONS 


Previews of the Newest Products 


The Heat’s On 


Heat in five directions—that’s the 
big advantage of the latest unit heater 
for plant or office building. The unit 
discharges heat four ways outward and 
downward at low cost and has the spe- 
cial ability of heating from as high as 
45 feet off the floor. 

Direction of the air discharge can be 
angled by a simple adjustment of lou- 
vers in the outlets and the unit is avail- 
able with either steam or hot water 
coils. 

Because it heats larger areas than 
vertical units, we are told that fewer 
of the five-direction heaters are needed 
to heat large areas. Also, the quiet 
operation and new “tapestry” enamel 
finish make the new units attractive for 
commercial installations. (“Five-Way 
Unit Heater.” Maker: Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Eye Pleaser 


Executives are spending so much 
time watching operations at the assem- 
bly line, that a rimless, spectacle-type 
safety goggle is now being introduced. 

It looks like any modern pair of eye- 
glasses, except that it may be obtained 
with side shields and is equipped with 
special shatter-proof lenses. 

The chief advantage of these safety 
spectacles over workers’ goggles is the 
light weight, which makes them sim- 
ple to carry around when not in use. 
(“Supervisor Safety Spectacles.” Mak- 
er: Tulca Division, Univis Lens Co., 
Dayton, Ohio.) 


Better Breathing 


The trend toward compactness now 
claims another adherent: A dust mask 
with only a single filter (replacing the 
conventional two-part felt screen and 
cellulose filters) . 

This dust mask is very light in 
weight and covers only the nose and 
mouth. It’s leakproof, can be taken 
apart without tools in a few seconds 
and sterilized. The inexpensive filter 
can be replaced with ease when it gets 
soiled. 


Special construction of the filter 
(more porous on the outside, filtering 
out large particles immediately) makes 
for easy breathing. It comes in type 
AC for pneumoconiosis-producing and 
nuisance dusts and mists, or an all-dust 
type for protection against any dust 
condition. (“Single Filter Respirator.” 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 


Dollarettes 


@ A complete little paint brush clean- 
ing unit, just announced, consists of a 
can of liquid cleaning fluid with a car- 
rying handle that doubles as a brush 
holder. It takes out any color of paint 
in a few hours. (Howe Co., 100 Elm- 
wood St., Springfield, Mass.) 


@ Hot water storage tanks need pro- © 


tection from rust. This protection is 
provided by a new cement-like paint, 
applied with an ordinary paint brush 
and allowed to dry by air. Under wa- 
ter, it forms a rust-proof surface that 
does not crack or peel. (Paint-Point 
Products Co., Inc., 99 South Sixth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


@Here’s something you've often 
wanted: A flashlight that snaps on the 
wrist like a wrist watch and leaves 
both hands free to work. It can be set 
at almost any angle, throws a 500 foot 
beam. The smart-looking plastic case 
comes in five colors. (Flashlight Co. 
of America, 11-65 State St., Jersey 
City, N. J.) 


© Though it’s only one foot square. 
a new, portable dust collector inhales 
plenty of dust. Mounted on a grinder, 
or on the floor behind it, the collector 
plugs in for instant use. It has a 14 
h.p., 110 volt, A-C motor; glass filters 
stop 99% of dust (which goes into re- 
movable pan). (Aget-Detroit Mfg Co., 
954 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich.) 
—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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° Youre too Big / 


WHAT IS A BUBBLE, anyhow? “A 
small body of air or gas within a 
liquid,” says Webster—and, he 
might add—‘“the smaller the 
better!” 


Why? Because big bubbles 
waste too much carbonation when 
they burst. Your drink goes flat. 


Use Sparkling Canada Dry 
Water—‘“the Perfect Club Soda.” 
Its pin-point carbonation—millions 
of tinier bubbles—keeps drinks 
lively to the end... 
keeps sparkling 24 
hours after the bot- 
tle’s opened! 









TINIER BUBBLES 
FOR TANGIER DRINKS! 


Sparkling | 
CANADA DRY f_flza 
WATER | Seet@7 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 








The club soda with 








pin-point carbonation 
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Spencer 


of the Ozarks 


(Continued from page 13) 








were to accompany Spencer to the 
White House. 

There was a delay in the signing. 
Back and forth paced Spencer, fear- 
ing to leave until he had seen his 
project approved. 

At the White House the perspiring 
Governor saw the moment arrive and 
no Spencer. He introduced Lemon as 
“Mr. Spencer.” 

With the approval of the chemical 
plant by President Roosevelt, things 
moved swiftly. Spencer was asked to 
construct and operate the chemical 
plant. It was his baby, ordnance of- 
ficials said. He first refused, then 
formed the Military Chemical Works, 
Inc., as a subsidiary of his coal com- 
pany, and signed a contract. 

These four plants now have just 
started under high-speed construction 
schedules: 

1. A combination anhydrous am- 
monia and ammonium nitrate plant in 


FORBES 


Southeast Kansas, which Spencer is 
building and will operate. It will cost 
a minimum of $22,500,000. Three 
steps in the production of explosives 
will be carried out at the plant. 

2. A smokeless powder plant, a few 
miles away, at Choteau, Okla., to cost 
a minimum of $88,000,000 on a 6,000- 
acre site and employ about 3,800 work- 
ers. It will produce 300,000 pounds 
of powder daily. It is being constructed 
and will be operated by the du Pont 
company. 

3. Shell loading plant, a few miles 
to the west of the chemical plant, at 
Parsons, Kans., to cost $36,000,000, 
on an 18,000-acre site with 400 sep- 
arate buildings. It will be operated by 
the Johns-Manville Corp., with about 
4,200 workers. 

4. A shell loading plant, to offshoot 
the big powder works, at Texarkana. 
Ark.-Tex., to cost $36,000,000 and 
employ about 4,000. 

As to dreams, it would seem Spen- 
cers story would do until another 
came along. But what is he doing 
now? 

He has just requested that the War 
Department match funds with him to 
set up a research bureau to determine 
the peacetime use of these plants. 
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"Pardon me—is the gentleman of the tent at home?" 

















flow to Sell 


(Continued from page 9) 
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day peace will be declared, that some 
day America will go from a war ad. 
ministration and economy back to a 
civilian adminstration and economy, 
just as the transition is now being 
made from domestic supplies and 
services to national defense require. 
ments, equipment and production. 
Wise business leadership will protect 
itself by carrying on these three pro- 
grams simultaneously to assure the 
very least dislocation in the distribu. 
tion system of this country, while 


we are shifting the emphasis of 
sales, advertising and merchan- 
dising from the _ pre-defense 
period over to 


the present emergency era of 
curtailment and priorities, 


and to the post-war or after- 
victory period, when sales organ- 
izations, salesmen and _ sales 
management will be greatly in 
demand to fill space now occu- 
pied by defense activities. 


AFTER THE EMERGENCY, WHAT? 


Every sales manager, every manu- 
facturer, should be earnestly asking 
himself the following questions—and 
using every cell in his brain to plan 
and act now to bring about the highest 
possible results after the emergency: 


Who will sell the most cars and 
trucks ? 


Who will be the leader in the in- 


dustry ? 


Who will be the profit-making man- 
ufacturer? 


Who will have the strongest whole- 
sale organization? 


Who will have the best-financed and 


best-managed dealer organization? 


Who will be in a position to do hard 
selling in a depression period, when 
sales effort and sales promotion will 
be the needed stimulus required to get 
volume? 


“We of the Chevrolet sales organiza- 
tion accept the trying period lying 
ahead as a challenge. We do not under- 
rate coming difficulties. But we face 
unflinchingly— 


them courageously, 
yes, enthusiastically.” 
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This Ghristmas Give Your Men 


“The Salesman’s Diary,” Featuring a Pep Pellet 
i - by B. C. FORBES for Every Day in 1942 


Ai tif 
Le Three days and three stimulating pep pellets to each page, with space 
for entering a brief record of things to do and things done each day of the 
ny, mat year. Used by salesmen of Fuller Brush, Johns-Manville, Addressograph- 
ing Ys Wi LA’ Multigraph, Sears Roebuck, Chrysler, American Car and Foundry, Allegheny ; 
Steel, Socony and scores of other giant sales organizations as well as by 
Pf salesmen of thousands of smaller sales-seeking companies. 





ire . ( 

La” “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 includes many new pep pellets, addi- 
ect tional “memo” pages and other innovations suggested by this year’s users. 
rf Whether you ordered “The Salesman’s Diary” before or not, we urge 

e 


that you determine your requirements for 1942 at once, as rising costs 
bu- DAILY PEP PELLETS prohibit our guaranteeing the prices in this announcement beyond the i 
present edition. 


A 
19 s 2 LEATHER BINDING SOLD OUT! FABRICOID LIMITED! 






JANUARY, 1942 JANUARY, 1942 








THU. 1 This yeor ts will take super-sales- MON. 5 Planning at night pays in the morn- 
manship to satisfy customers dur- sng. 
ing scarcity. 








This Diary Is 
















. «, Dodge reset talk. Selling substitutes may not be pleas- 
.T? Designed to: FRIL2 gegen, Be TUE. 6 ‘ant but it may be patriotic. 
1. Provide business 
real heads with a cheer- 
ing ful daily buck-up 
and for salesmen. 
lan 2. Stimulate them to 
become’ business 
rest boosters. 
cy: 3. Enrich their feel- 
ing of self-respect. 
and 4. Enable them to de- Abnormal difficulties’ afford scope 


° n for abnormal sales talent, 
rive more joy from ’ 


their jobs. 

In- 5. Offer timely hints 
on how to hold the 
good-will of pros- 

an- pects and custom- 
ers in the face of 
scarcity, substitutes 
and sell-outs. 








ole- 
; TO HELP YOUR MEN HOLD ON — TO HOLD ON 
a U. S. PRICE SCHEDULE onal ; it hs 
TO YOUR MEN — GIVE ONE TO EACH OF THEM 
Fabricoid 
- PEST TITTIES ETE iri | 
ard Ute 80 CORRE... 660500 40c each 3: 
hen 11 to 50 copies.......... 38c each 2 8, C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 12-1 
: $1 to 100 copies.......... 36c each =: 
will 101 to 500 copies.......... 34c each : Please ship me prepaid ........-....... copies Fabricoid Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 
get Prices on 501 or more on request : 1942 with B. C. FORBES’ Daily Pep Pellets. Enclosed is remittance of $...................05- 
‘ ye ~ Ic Loam to any point : (Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) (N. Y. C. orders, add 1% for Sales Tax.) 
ee in U. S. Envelopes 4 : 
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ring IMPRINTING Company name on cover & x — 
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Thong? 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Work, NoT worps, will preserve the 
nation. We could live without words, 
but aot without work. Work gets food. 
Work builds homes. Work erects fac- 
tories. Work builds protection. against 
the enemy. Work builds character in 
the worker. Work builds a nation. Un- 
less we work now to a purpose, we may 
not be free to talk later. Unless we 
work now as free men, we may work 
soon as ordered. Other people were not 
warned in time. For us there still is 
time—if we work.—A. W. RoBERTSON, 

Chairman, Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co. 


Gratitude—not base, fawning humil- 
ity, its distant cousin, but honest grati- 
tude—is one of the finest sentiments of 
the human heart. —Tue Torcn. 


Laziness travels so slowly, Poverty 
soon overtakes him. —FRANKLIN. 


You never run into complaining 
people among those who have plenty 
to do—and who get fun out of the do- 
ing. People with something interesting 
to work out are forever being stimu- 
lated. And no matter how trivial the 
task—if it is worth while at all—some- 
thing is learned that leads to a step 
ahead and to better things. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


How is it possible to expect that 
mankind will take advice when they 
will not so much as take warning? 

—Swirt. 


If a man will begin with certainties, 
he will end with doubts; but if he will 
be content to begin with doubts, he 
will end in certainties. —Bacon. 


God respects you and me. If we 
choose evil He lets us have it because 
it is our personal choice. But He is 
always ready to welcome us back to 
His fellowship. Glory to God is the 
thing that will give us faith to carry 
on. —WiLuiam Van H. Davies, D.D. 
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CHALLENGE 
Better the steel snapped short asunder 
In the ringing shock of a battle 
thrust, 
Than a weapon cobwebbed over and 
under 
And pitted deep with rust! 


Better the tall tree, burnt and riven 
By the lightning’s stroke on the high 
hill’s crown, 
Than dead limbs stark on a scornful 
heaven, 
As the slow rot gnaws them down. 


Better to fail in a mad last rally 
And fall with the goal almost in 
sight, 
Than drowse at peace in a tight-walled 
valley 
With never the grit to fight! 


Play to the end—and a fig for the 


guerdon! 
Grin at defeat—and a shrug for 
shame! 
But pity the shirker who dodges the 
burden 
And shrinks from the heat of the 
game! —Tep OLson. 


None are too wise to be mistaken, 
but few are so wisely just as to ac- 
knowledge and correct their mistakes, 
and especially the mistakes of preju- 
dice. —Borrow. 


‘Government by indirection and by 
non-statutory sanction is undemocratic. 
—Rep. ALBERT GorE. 


A Text 


And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity. 

—I Corintuians 13:13. 





Sent in by D. Andresen, New 
York, N. Y. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 












Perhaps we need to talk somewhat 
less about freedom and somewhat 
more about discipline. The world does 
not belong to the free; it belongs to 
the disciplined, because only the dis. 
ciplined are free. Discipline must be 
restored in the law of life. 

—Epwin McNet Porrear, DD, 


Do not mislead yourself into beliey. 
ing that under other circumstances, or 
in a different environment, you could 
and would do better. In your present 
position you can prove your greatness 
of character. Right where you are at 
this moment is the place to begin your 
best work and to translate your good 
intentions into actual deeds. 

—GRENVILLE Keser, 


A man should be upright, not be 
kept upright. | —Marcus Auretivs. 


The best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them. —Caro. 


Out of the war, which now affects 
most of the world’s people, will come 
an era filled with opportunity for 
everybody who can stop looking back- 
wards, face about and go forward. 

—HeEnry Foro. 


Go forth into the busy world and 
love it, mingle kindly with its joys and 
sorrows, try what you can do for men 
rather than what you can make them 
do for you, and you will know what it 
is to have men yours, better than if 
you were king or master. 

—Brooks HErForD. 


Believe in yourself, believe in hu- 
manity, believe in the success of your 
undertakings. Fear nothing and no 
one. Love your work. Work, hope, 
trust. Keep in touch with today. Teach 
yourself to be practical and up to date 
and sensible. You cannot fail. 


—Dr. Ritey D. Moore. 


Democracy is never a thing done. 
Democracy is always something that a 
nation must be doing. What is neces 
sary now is one thing and one thing 
only . . . that democracy become again 
democracy in action, not democracy 
accomplished and piled up in goods 
and gold. _—ARCHIBALD MACLEISH. 


In response to many requests from readers. 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
during the last twenty-four years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 


an observer are yon» J , 


How close 
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day. Ever notice the wording on them? every day. What words appear on it? 


When you look at your Bell telephone you'll see 


(among other words): 


The Western Electric name has been on telephones for 
60 years, a symbol of quality in craftsmanship. 

It’s the name behind the whole vast network of Bell 
System equipment that helps unite the nation. 


This Western Electric worker is measuring 
a molding die used in making the telephone 
“hand set.” Its size must not vary from the 
standard more than 5/10,000 of an inch— 
about one-fifth the thickness of this paper. 


Western Elechric iii 
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